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ith 
proved t 


News of the Week 


second-reading debate on the Trade Unions Bill 
the House of Commons has unquestionably im- 
he position of the Bill. 


| 
l inexcusable Labour policy of substituting personal 


This is due to the foolish 


base and irrelevant interruption for argument. The 


iiethods of interruption seem to have been arranged 
dyvance, not indeed by the principal members of 
the Labour Party but by the back-benchers. Even so, 
the front Opposition bench has not been guiltless of helping 
Wi the barrage of interruption. The Speaker presided 
( his unparliamentary scene with exemplary patience. 
{t must be humiliating for the more sober members of 
the Labour Party, who honour the traditions of Parlia- 
ment and who know what its name implies, to have 
points stretched in their favour because only in this 
V can childishness be humoured. As it was, the 
Speaker required only two Members to leave the House. 
Ministers have also kept their tempers admirably, though 
it was much less diflicult for them than for the Speaker ; 
they recognized that the Labour interrupters could 
ilely be left to injure their own cause and that it was 
not for supporters of the Bill to be angry about it. 

* * * 

Sir Douglas Hogg, the Attorney-General, who was in 

c] ‘of the Bill, expounded it on Monday and rightly 








said that no case for injustice could possibly be stated 
If 
appreciated the true interests of a future Labour Govern- 
rather let 


against its four main provisions. Mr. Clynes had 


ment, or us say had been courageous cnough 
to assert there and then what they were, he would have 
taken Sir Douglas Hogg up 
that he and his friends could not object to the four main 


He would h: 


principles of making a general strike illegal, of preventing 


at that point and declared 


provisions in themselves. ive accepted the 


cruel intimidation, of 


safeguarding individual freedom by 
prohibiting compulsory political levies and of requiring 
Civil Servants to give allegiance to the 
State. But then he to that 


he found a great deal in the Bill that might expose trade 


an undivided 


would have gone on Say 


unionists to legal judgments such 
the 


cleared 


as had apparently 
The 
for manifold con- 
Instead 


Labour Pai ty 


never been contemplated by Government. 


way would thus have been 


structive amendments in the Committee stage. 
of that every amendment put down by the 
is purely destructive. 
x * * 
Sir Douglas Hogg argued that after 
of last year it could not 


the genera! strike 
ribe 
The 


d that it was necessary to show 


be pretended that to ins« 
truisms in a declaratory statute was merely fussy. 

Government were convinces 
plainly what the law was. 
that the judgment of M: 
to with the 


necessary to place the matter beyond dispute. 


Labour professed to believe 
Justice Astbury had nothing 
do strike. 


Surely, then, tt was 


Ile ex- 


1 
cre 
generai 


plained that industrial strikes, whether sympathetic or 
not, would still be fully permissible provided that they 
were directed against employers only. Of course, that 
is precisely where vagueness is bound to come in. Is it 
possible to prevent any strike whatever from pressing 
on the community or part of the community, or from 


mi 


reinforcing some political cause? The Government's 


way of attempting to dispel the vagueness will be to 
bring an action before the Courts in order to prevent 
trade union funds being used in support of a strike 
regarded as legal in nature. The idea, in fine, is that 
before a strike everyone will be informed whether it 
would be legal or not. There is 1 suggestion in any 
circumstances of coniis ing trade union funds, 

As regards lock-out » Douglas Hoge said that h 
was prepared to include in the Bill a provision against a 
general lock-out. He did not think this w really 
necessary, as it would be fur simpler for the Government 


to take works under the Emergency 


over embpio' S 


Pows rs Act. Sir Dougl iS Hogg evidel tly h Ss nol t all 
understood the psychological effect of the Government's 
omission to make th qual in appearance for em- 
} . 4 +} } 
ployees and employers. Some months ago he said that 
the Government would t be afraid to deal out equal 
measures, and thoneh no doubt this till their intention 
the failure to mak« ention of lock-outs in the Bill 
has given an opening foi cusations of bias for which 
there should have be: no pretext. Next Sir Douglas 


Hoge gave evidence ¢ the cruelty of intimidation as 
applied to a man’s family. In dealing with the political 


levy he poiited out t! nless uni 


] } 
mpuisiohn oa l 
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been applied to contributors the substitution of “ con- 
tracting in” for “contracting out” could not 
ecivably ruin the political funds. 

* * * * 


con- 


Mr. Clynes described the Bill as purely class legislation, 
and formally repeated the threat of Mr. Ramsay Mae- 
Donald, that the next Labour Government would abolish 
the Act whatever form it might have assumed. Captain 
Maemillan made an admirable speech from the point of 
view of a Unionist progressive. He admitted that the 
principles of the Bill were “ clementary to civilization.” 
But was the declaration of them expedient ? The most 
striking speech of all was that of Mr. G. A. Spencer, 
who was dismissed from the Labour Party for leading 
his men back to work in Nottinghamshire without the 
consent of the Miners’ Federation. Ever since then Mr. 
Spencer has been ostracized and vilified, and on Monday 
and again on Tuesday he unburdened his soul. He 
described in detail and with brave pertinacity the bitter 
rewards he had received for simply doing what his men 
had begged him io do. There had even been Communists 
who had implored him to get them back to work. Mr. 
Arthur Henderson may have felt incapable of answering 
this speech, but at all events he made no attempt to do 
so. He left Mr. Spencer’s damaging statements alone 
as though they could safely be treated with contempt-- 
the one inappropriate treatment. 

wt Bs x x 

Sir Jolin Simon’s speech on Wednesday was an intensely 
interesting piece of reasoning. He accepted without 
demur the purpose of the Bill, but doubted whether its 
faulty definitions would be of any use. He would have 
preferred a one-clause Bill simply enacting that all 
actions by cmployers or employed calculated to coerce 
Mr. Baldwin's 
speech was a very quiet apologia for his chi nge of policy ; 
he had hoped and worked for peace and it was not till 
every act of moderation had been proved impotent that 
he felt compelled to act on the mandate which was 
given to the Government by “the history of open 


the Government were illegal conspiracies. 


extremism.” 
ruptions were incessant and the Speaker had to suspend 
Mr. Beckett for calling Mr. Baldwin a liar. 

x ** a x 


During this speech the insults and inter- 


It is a pleasure to turn from the proceedings in the 


House of Commons to the national Conference of Labour 


and trade union organizations which considered the 
Blanesburgh Report on Thursday, April 28th. This 
Report, which deals with unemployment insurance, was 
unanimous, but as_ it 
benefits in certain cases the Labour members on the 
Committee—- Miss Bondfield, Mr. Frank Hodges and 
Mr. Holmes —have ever since been subjected to calumny. 
The National Joint Council (representing the Trades 
Union Congress, the Labour Party and the Parliamentary 
Party) which considered the Report in detail came to 
the conclusion, however, that the proposals for a per- 
manent insurance scheme .were largely acceptable and 
that though the reduction of benefits for young persons 
was to be deplored the best course would be for Labour to 


recommends the 


move amendments when the reductions were embodied 
in a Government Bill. 
* * %* * 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood argued very ably for this realistic 
Mr. Wheatley and Mr. A. J. Cook made bitter 
Miss 
Bondticld, fortunately, was fully capable of defending 
herself. She that a Report 
would have carried no weight, and that the only practical 


policy. 
attacks on the Labour members of the Committee. 
showed small minority 
alternative to a unanimous Report would have been to 


Government free to do what they liked. 


leave the 





reduction of 


ee 





Legislation there must be in any ease, as the present 
temporary arrangement expires in December. After 
the Conference had listened to all these arguments the 
voting revealed a large majority for the sensible realistic 
policy. Mr. Greenwood’s motion was carried by 2.538.999 
to 1,081,000. 

* * * * 

Mr. Churchill has done well to make a full reply to 
Mr. Mellon’s misstatements in regard to the British 
debt to America. If an official reply to what was said 
in a domestic controversy is irregular the irregularity js 
justified. Mr. Churchill’s statement is excellent in matter 
and manner. 
country a good deal of harm, but Mr. Churchill does 
not weaken the impressiveness of his own facts by 
that as debtors 
to America we are bound to pay and he docs not even 
by implication argue the point. The whole reply is 
directed to removing the false idea that we are somehow 


Mr. Mellon’s inaccuracies have done this 


excessive protestation. He assumes 


making money out of the transactions. 
* * * * 

In Peking the Soviet 
sorted, and reveal much that is enlightening or enter- 
taining about the subsidizing and controlling of Chinese 
Communism by Moscow. On Thursday, April 28th, 
twenty of the Communists who had been seized in th: 
Soviet Embassy building by Chang Tso-lin’s men wer 
Mme. Borodin and _ th 
other Russian couriers who were recently arrested on 
board ship are still awaiting their trial. The Soviet has 
informed Peking that if they should be executed tly 


documents continue to be 


executed by strangulation. 


consequences would be serious. 
The American 
definitely disinclined to follow up by any action Mr. 
Chen's reply to the Powers’ Identic Notes. In this 
matter the majority of Americans in China are in open 
disagreement with their Government. 

* rT * “f 


Deportation, however 


seems more probable, Government is 


Tt would be useless to force Mr. Chen if he is actually 
incapable of making any atonement. To seize and 
hold various points or to retake Hankow would be a 
break with the British policy of waiting to revise thy 
Treaties till a comparatively stable Chinese Goverment 
has emerged from the confusion. Popular opinion in the 
United States approves of the State Department's policy 
of inaction, and the State Department will probably 
deduce from this what popular opinion would be on th 
cognate proposal for a forward policy in Central America. 
The Panama Canal, of course, makes a difference, ut 
evidently not so much difference to most Americans as 
President Coolidge would desire. 

x * % * 

The Shanghai correspondent of the Ties says that 
reports from Hankow indicate a change of front by 
the Communists, who now exhibit almost servile eagerness 
to conciliate foreigners. Anti-foreign posters are being 
torn down and their places are taken by placards with 
such legends as ** Foreigners resume business.” ‘The city 
is said to be falling into disrepair, and the streets are 
filthy. There is little money and little food, and Mr .Chen's 
influence is said to have vanished. It looks as though 
the Chinese factions will exhaust themselves cither by 
their prolonged civil war or by their suicidal anti-forcign 
policy, which deprives them of the means of living. Lf 
this be so, there will be a much more favourable oppor- 
tunity for a useful settlement in a few weeks than there 
is now. Single-handed action by any Power might have 


the disastrous effects of making it finally impossible 


for the Powers to come together and of galvanizing into 


life again any Communist resistance that is capable of 


be mie rey ived, 
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Although the Mississippi valley is always subject to 
flooding, nothing like the present floods has ever been 
Mr. Hoover, who is in charge of the relief opera- 
acres have been 
flooded, involving a 300,600 persons. 
The slow but relentless forward movement of the crest 
of the flood water must be an amazing spectacle. It has 
Nothing can be done 
but, by building up portions of the levees and breaking 
down other portions, to try to steer the tawny water 
into areas where it will do the least harm. The city 
of New Orleans has been waiting breathless day by day 
for its fate to arrive, or to be mercifully averted. The 
level of the city is far below that of the banks of the 


seen. 
tions, has reported that 6,000,000 


population of 


« predestination in its stride.”’ 


Mississippi, and at one time it seemed that nothing could 
prevent the river from spilling over. Effective blasting 
operations at Poydras, a little way below New Orleans, 
however, has relieved some of the pressure. Ten thousand 
farmers and trappers who were made homeless by this 
calculated (looding are being cared for at New Orleans, and 
Much farther up the Mississippi 
The Red Cross organiza- 


will be compensated. 
valley the havoc is far worse. 
tions have worked superhumanly, and the health of the 
people in the water-logged lands seems to have been 
reasonably preserved. 

* x * ” 

The Manchester Guardian has published extracts from 
Signor Mussolini’s Bill for the control of Italian subjects 
in the institutions. This Bill 
has caused much cencern at the headquarters of the 
League of Nations, for it Italian 
can be employed by the League without the consent of 
his Government and that the consent can be revoked 
Heavy 


penalties are to be inflicted on anyone who neglects to 


employment of foreign 


provides that no 


at any time without any reason being given. 


obtain consent or who ignores revocation of it. The 
members of the staff of the League have always regarded 
rendering primarily international, not 
and this fact is implied by the method 


themselves as 
national, service ; 
of their appointment which comes from the Secretary- 
General of the League with the approval of the Council. 
If the Bill is passed it will make every Italian an Italian 
agent first and an employee of the League second. The 
League is affected only incidentally, for the Bill applies 
to Italians engaged in any foreign institutions whatever, 
Even teachers, it appears, will have to obtain the consent 
of the Italian Government; and the creators of the 
Corporative State will only be behaving logically if they 
withhold consent from any teacher of whose political 
opinions they disapprove. 
cs * * * 

The introduction of the totalisator to simplify the 
collection of the Betting Tax seems to have been brought 
nearer by the action of the Jockey Club. Last week the 
committee which had been appointed to inquire into the 
operation of the tax presented its Report. and was then 
requested to inquire further without delay into the 
best means of making betting contribute to the main- 
tenance of horse-racing. As the totalisator system could, 
and certainly would, be made to contribute to the sport, 
and the bookmakers contribute nothing, it is obvious that 
the totalisator has come into the region of practical 
politics. The working of the totalisator has been 
explained to several members of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Churchill, when asked in the House for his opinion, 
said that he was following the movement in favour of 
the totalisator with much interest, but that he was unable 
to make any statement at present. 

x * * * 

It is a pleasure to record that Mr. John Buchan was 

returned last majority as the 


Saturday by a_ huge 


Unionist Membcr at the Scottish Universities by-election. 
His Labour opponent, Mr. Hugh Guthrie, forfeited his 
deposit. Mr. Buchan was intimately connected years 
ago with the Spectator, and we shall have particular 
reason to rejoice when he exercises in Parliament his 
fertile brain and brings to bear the influence of his 
progressive Unionism. 
* % x * 

Lord Beatty has resigned the post of First Sea Lord 
and has been succeeded by Sir Charles Madden. Last 
November Lord Beatty completed his term of seven years 
at the Admiralty and would have retired then had he not 
Since then 
rumour has been busy with the name of his successor, and 


been specially asked to remain temporarily. 


Sir Roger Keyes was mentioned as often as Sir Charles 
Madden. Sir Charles Madden was Lord Jellicoe’s Chief 
of Staff during the War, and the Navy greatly admired the 
unselfishness with which he accepted appointments that 
prevented him from taking an independent command. 
His appointment as First Sea Lord naturally suggests 
to those who deal in gossip that the Jellicoe school of naval 
tactics has been preferred to the Beatty school. However 
that may be, the appointment has been well received in 
the Navy. 


daring exploits in the War he has added a record of 


Lord Beatty retires with honour, for to his 
successful administration. The personnel of the Navy had 
to be greatly reduced, and nothing more creditable to him 
can be said than that in carrying out this disagreeable but 
necessary reduction he was never accused of being 
indifferent to hardship. 
* ve * & 
on Monday, Colonel 


when he 


In the House of Commons 
Howard-Bury 


questioned the Prime Minister about the late Sir Hugh 


received no encouragement 


Lane’s pictures. Owing to a flaw in Sir Hugh Lane's 
will the pictures are in the possession of this country, 
though there is complete evidence that Sir Hugh wished 
them to vo to the Free State. Mr. Baldwin repeated 
what he had said before, that it would be improper to 
modify the will. That 
would not arise if the authorities of the National Gallery 


natural objection, however, 
lent the pictures indefinitely to the Free State, and we 
hope that this will be done. 

ae co * 

The London taxicab trade has protested against the 
Home Seerctary’s refusal to forbid the licensing of two- 
seater taxicabs, now that the fares of ordinary taxicabs 
There have been accusations and 
is plain that the Home 
withhold from 
These will ply at the same fares as 


have been reduced. 
counter-accusations, but it 
Seeretary never promised to licences 
two-seater taxis. 
the ordinary taxi, but, as they can be produced much 
cheaper, they can afford to charge lower fares, and it 
will be permissible for passengers to make special bargains. 
The present taxi-drivers are profoundly depressed. They 
their hirings is not appreciably 


sav that the number of 
inereased. The truth is, no doubt, that the excessive 


charges-—higher charges than in any other European 
city —eaused Londoners who have little money to spare 
sradually to lose the taxi habit. Its restoration will 
take time. Sut the grievances of the drivers are no 
arcument for maintaining the fares at a seale which 
had become a seandal. 

: * * % 
from 5 per cent., 


cent.) was on 


Bank Rate, 4$ per cent., changed 


April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 pet 


on 

Wednesday 100 % ; on Wednesday week 100 j, ; ayearago 99}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87 on 
Wednesday week 87; a year ago 85}. Conversion Joan 


(33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 76 {5 ; on Wednesday week 


763. ; a year ago 74, 
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The International Economic 


N°? event since the War has been more encouraging 

or more significant than the meeting of the Inter- 
national Economie Conference which began at Geneva on 
Wednesday and will continue through most of the month. 
In accordance with what has become the practice of 
the League, there has been a long period of preparation. 
A Preparatory Committee has been at work for more 
than a year receiving opinions peculiar to their national 
sources. In this work nobody outside the League of 
Nations has been more helpful than the International 
Chamber of Commerce. If the result of the Conference 
should be the gradual breaking-down of some of the 
thick economic hedges which spread all over Europe, 
and which prevent eager traders from getting into 
communication with one another, a large part of the 
thanks will be due to the International Chamber, which 
through its membership, day in and day out, in banking 
parlours and board rooms, has been ingeminating the 
doctrine that international trade and commerce, like 
You cannot gain prosperity for yourself 
A poor man is a poor 


the sea, are one. 
by ruining your neighbours. 
buyer. 

The Brussels Conference in 1920, which started the 
train of ideas that led to the financial rescue and recon- 
struction of Austria, Hungary and other countries, has 
been more than justilied; but we have much higher 
hopes of the present Conference, for the simple reason 
that so much work has been done in advance that no 
time will be wasted in clearing the decks. Action will 
begin at once. It is necessary, however, to remember 
that the Conference has no authority to draw up binding 
agreements. It only provides an opportunity for con- 
sultation and recommendation, If it is said that there 
is some weakness in this, it may be retorted that the 
advantages of the method —in the present economic 
state of the world—outweigh its disadvantages. The 
members, for instance, will not speak and act in the 
cautious and brief-bound manner of these who negotiate 
agreements ; they will not feel that they are immediately 
responsible to their Governments for every word they 
utter. 
contributions of real moment to the store of vivifving 


Therefore they are all the more likely to make 


ideas. 

Geographically the Conference is much more repre- 
sentative than anybody had dared to hope even a few 
wecks ago. Not only is the United States represented, 
but Russia at the last moment decided to accept the 
invitation. It is impossible that non-members of the 
League should not be influenced by coming into contact 
with the League spirit, for this spirit is a very real 
thing. The staff of the League has built up a technique 
and has an enthusiasm which are among the most 
beneficent influences that have appeared since the War. 
At Geneva men of various nations engage in unceasing 
conversations about their respective difficulties; they 
do not meet feeling almost as though they were accoutred 
for war, as used to happen in the comparatively 
rare and special diplomatic encounters. International 
affairs at Geneva move towards settlement 
insensibly, as though they were matters of routine, 
which, after all, is precisely what they are or ought 
to be. It will be a tremendous achievement if the 


almost 


Conference can produce economic doctrines of general 
application, and we venture to hope for nothing 
less. 

What are the difliculties which the Conference is bound 
to discuss? At the Conferences at Brussels and Genoa 





~ 





Conference 


the appalling instabilities of the currencies of Conti. 
nental Europe cast a black cloud over everything. But 
if that cloud has not drifted away, it has at all events 
become so tenuous that one can now see through jf, 
The exchanges are settled enough to provide the necessary 
degree of confidence. The real curse of Europe, which 
so far has not yielded to any treatment and tends tg 
become worse, is the network of prohibitive tariffs. It 
seems almost incredible that nations which verged on 
starvation and ruin after the War, and for which the 
one needful thing was to restock their houses and their 
larders, should have seriously set to work to prevent 
people who were quite ready.to bring them the goods 
from coming in. Yet that was actually what was done, 
A great deal has been said about the introduction of 
protective measures by our own Government, but, after 
all, these do not apply to more than 3 per cent. of the 
articles imported here, and, even so, a considerable 
Proportion of the articles protected are more or less 
outside ordinary economic dispute, as they are things 
necessary for the national safety. Free Traders though 
we have always been, we never applied our doctrine to 
them. 

Lord Cromer used to place high among his arguments 
for Free Trade the fact that it avoided economic provoca- 
tion to other countries. Tariffs do just the reverse, 
It can hardly have escaped the attention of any impartial 
observer of our polities, however, that the Free Trade 
versus Protection controversy has lost not only much of 
its bitterness but much of its significance. 
who are not fanaties for the plenary verbal explanation 


ree Traders 


of their doctrine are willing in the distracted and abnormal 
world of to-day to treat each problem on its merits; 
and Protectionists, on their side, seem to be ready to 
admit that tariffs are an obstacle on the immediate 
road which we all wish to travel, and that the orvaniza- 
tion of marketing may at least equal the efficacy which 
they once attributed solely to tariffs. The people of 
Great Britain might have discovered much sooner just 
where they stood if they had not been misled by the 


very phrase, “ Free Trade.” Ever since the days of 


Cobden and Bright, nine out of ten arguments on the 
subject ‘have begun by the anti-Free Trade disputant 
saying, “I would accept Free Trade if we could 
get it. But other countries will not enter into Free 
We have no tariffs and nearly all other countries 
Therefore let us 


Trade. 
have. That is not Free Trade at all. 
have Fair Trade.” Cobden and Bright would have 
simplified the whole problem if they had described their 
doctrine as— exactly what it is 
No doubt they hoped, and indeed they prophesied, that 
every country would follow the British example. But 


a policy of Free Imports. 


for them the force of their doctrine did not depend upon 
their propheey coming true; and this is a fact which 
many people, owing to the misleading phrase, have 
never yet grasped. 

The British case before the Economic Conference is 
no doubt being stated as carefully as it will be necessary 
for Great Britain a little later to state her naval policy. 
Both depend in a peculiar degree upon our special needs. 
The primary fact about Great Britain is that she exists 
upon her foreign trade. If that cannot be maintained, 
we shall gradually perish. 
our share of the world’s trade, and, indeed, have slightly 


At present we are keeping 


increased it; but there is, nevertheless, the depressing 
fact that, though our production is as large as it was 
before the War, it must become very much larger if 
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the whole nation is to be emploved. Only once for a 
period of a few weeks since the War has the number 
of our unemployed dropped below the million mark. 
Our represe ntatives could not possibly render a greater 
service at Geneva than to convince all other countries 


that we 


reason that it involves ours. 


desire their prosperity, if only for the simple 


The Financial and Keonomie 


The Trade 


STRANGER who read the reports of the second- 
Trade Bill in the 


might be wondering 


s 


A 


House of 
whether the Labour Members are conscious of possessing 
He 
would detect no trace of an attempt to turn a straight 
He that 

] 


reason and argument were swept aside by the majority 


Unions 
for 


reading debate on the 


Commons excused 


any political power. would wonder, because he 


cause into an effectual one would notice 


of Labour Members in favour of mechanical interruptions 


and abuse. To us as convinced democrats this is a 


saddening spectacle. 
During the fights for the successive Reform Bills it 
used to be assumed, with very good reason, that when 
all the manual workers in the country had received the 
vote they would have reached their political paradises 


hey 
po wer 


voting 
Bul 


those 


would then only have to exercise their 

in order to obtain everything they desired. 
full 
ts seem to be forgotten. 
1 


euts and 


ow that the suffrage is in existence, all 


irgumen We hear much more 


: ] 4 
anout sol 


violent expedients for arriving 


' too 


The 


leading 


fault ? 


wwards which democracy 
Whose. 


was 
the 


1 
at voals 


however, has been 


! ! 
slowly. 


fault, fault is the right word. is with those who, 
though they have the predominant voting power, 
have failed to persuade a sufficient number of their 
countrymen to agree with them. Nevertheless, the 


power is there for them to grasp if only they can convince 


‘ound them enough support. There never was 


ous opportunity for reason, persuasion and 


the kind of close argument that impresses the Tlouse of 
Commons than there was during the debate this week 
on the Trade Unions Bill. The opportunity was 
thro way. 

This the more reercttable from the Labour point 
if ecause a great many people who have no 
connexion with the Labour Party were doubtful about 


the Bill and hoped that the Opposition would be able 
to turn it into something very different. Now they are 
that 


lined to say the intolerant stupidity displayed in 
the Hlouse is a proof that the average trade unionist 
really does need protection from his leaders. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no sign yet that the Opposition have any 


f interpreting their duties differently in the 
Committee stage. They mean to fight the Bill blindly 
and, as Mr. Clynes said on Tuesday, to remove it from 
the Statute Book as soon as Labour comes again into 
power. If the that might 
lated has not been destroyed, it has, at all events, 
bee estranged. The 
rly interruptions was a discredit to Parliament, 
had 
in justice be it 
Hamlet's 


sympathy Labour have 


unceasing fire of senseless and 


— 


back-benehers behaved as though they none 


Ol that ‘apacity for reasoning whieh. 
said, their constituents know that they posse 


words may be commended to them on the ground that, 
though they have no doubt read them, they have 
forgotten them: 

Sure, He that made us with such large d urse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That ipability and God-like reason 

To fust in us unus’d,.” 
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Section of the League under Sir Arthur Salter has done 
noble which one day will be appreciated as it 
Meanwhile, we hope and believe that the 
Conference will leave its mark. 


work 
deserves. 
International Economic 
What mark could be more valuable than a structure of 
thought and principle which will be only the beginning 


of a continuous policy, affecting and aiding all nations ? 


Unions Debate 


Hoge 


= os 


Sir that the Government 
stood by four axioms, which as matters of justice nobody 
These were that a General Strike 
was illegal, and that no one should suffer for refusing to 
take part in it; that intimidation was illegal, and that 
no man work or 
that no contribution to a political fund should be com- 
pulsory ; and that Civil 
allegiance to the State. 
of disputing any 


Douvlas declared 


could fairly dispute. 


should be coerced to not to work; 


Servants owed an undivided 
Certainly we should not dream 
one of them. Jur own objections to 
the Bill are, first, that it is inopportune just now, because 
the General Strike that it 
could not be repeated so far as we can see ahead ; 


of the Bill will he to 


very time when industrial peace 


was such a miserable failure 


secondly, that the effect stir up 
superfluous strife at the 

is by far our most urgent national need ; 
that the Bill as it 


it may have the effect of 


and, thirdly, 
stands is so vague in language that 
confusing instead of clarifying 
the issues. To say all this, however, is in effect to state 
a fresh regret at the failure of the Opposition as a whole 


} 


to address the ms ‘Ives to the real reasons against the Bill. 


If the two wines of the Labour Party had been true 


to themselves and their subject, the left wine would 
have tried to make the lax definitions of the Bill ridiculous 


. ‘ 1 ' “ 

from te first clause to the last, as clevcr debaters would 
not have found it verv difficult to do: and the right 
wing would have been elad, while joining in that 


the 


m and puts violence 


| 
hunt, to for their own benefit ey 


Bill which enthrenes Constitutionalis 
apd all thods 


save rvthing in 


undemocratic m outside the 


pale of the 


law. For who, it may fairly be asked, is more likely 
to be embarrassed than a future Labour Government 


by leaving things as they are? It is not as though the 


that a 


t ecneral strike 
that the trad 


oth : GE 


ex-Labour Ministers wag 
e unions ought 
{i It 
strong enough. It is notorious, because it is on record, 
that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. J. IL. Mr. 
Civnes, Mr. Snowden and others of moderate opinion 
never believed in the General Strike, hated it 
start to feel safe till it had 


defeated. | a general 


a valuable instrument, and 


to be perfectly free to call at soon as they 


Thomas, 


from 
finish, and did not been 


Mr. Ramsay 


: ; 
resort of an 


MacDonald described 


strike as “the last idiot.” He also said 


that it was a weapon which could not be wielded for 
industrial purposes. “If fought to a finish it would 
ruin trade unionism.” Yet again he said, ** We are 


not likely to hear much more of the general strike as an 
effectual Its 
the employers, but against ordinary folk in the mass.” 
Mr. Clynes said, * I the 
of a general strike. idea of trving to settle 
Whi then, 


is another Labour Govern- 


industrial weapon. blow is not against 


have never believed in 


Th 


anvthing by such a method is a delusion.’ 


policy 
whol 
should those who, when there 
ment, will be 
these 
what they themselves so intensely fear ? 

We have t! e 
Labour leaders would be 


the 


the principal persons to he harassed by 


delusions and fallacies resent being saved from 


quoted some ol opin ns of moderate 


but it 


exhortations of 


+ 


just as easy to quote 


the let 


art . ae 
Wihg iti 


nunrieraus 
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leaders to trade unionists to prepare for another general 
strike. Mr. Spencer, whois now an independent Labour 
Member, said in his remarkable speech that he knew 
of no political party that would gain more by the 
Bill than the Labour Party itself. It was, in our 
judgment, therefore foolishness for Mr. Clynes to unsay 
what he has often said so well in the past, and to set 
up a new argument that the general strike was only a 
“* defensive act.” Obviously the strike was a challenge 
to the Government. If it had succeeded, the Govern- 
ment would have been paralysed, and the only authority 
remaining in the country would have been that of the 
Trades Union Congress. Again, Mr. Clynes dissipated 
instead of developing the sympathy of waverers when 


<< 


he bluntly declared that there was no intimidation by 
trade unions worthy of the name, and that such as there 
was was not worse than the intimidation exercised by 
other classes in the country. , 

Let us hope that in the Committee stage the Opposition 
will readjust their methods and try so to prune the Bil] 
as to make it do no more than assert with perfect clarity 
the four principles which Sir Douglas Hoge asserted, 
If the Opposition will not do this, the Bill will go 
through still vague; there will then be much work for 
the Courts and the magistrates; and trade unionists 
may conceivably be penalized by mistaken judgments 
against such actions as it is by no means the intention 
of the Government to make illegal. 


The Week in Parliament 


IR DOUGLAS HOGG introduced the Trade Unions 
h Bill on Monday with a speech which cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be described as a good one. 
It was delivered with slow and heavy emphasis, and it 
lasted for well over two hours. As sentence after 
sentence moved ponderously towards the inevitable 
“ cliché,” a tremendous weariness swept over the House. 
For a moment the squalid cat-calls which continued 
uninterruptedly on the Labour benches attracted atten- 
tion. Then came a great shuffling, and the stealthy 
tramp of feet. Unionist members of the present Parlia- 
ment have many admirable qualities, but they have 
from the outset exhibited a steadfast determination not 
to be bored. Regarding it as axiomatic that they will 
bore each other, they have consistently maintained the 
chamber in a half-empty condition except when the 
Prime Minister or Mr. Churchill has been “up.” On 
Monday, however, it was felt that a special effort had 
to be made. This Bill is of vital importance, and upon 
it the fortunes of Conservatism at the next election must 
very largely hinge. Therefore, with a grim and admirable 
determination the Unionists fought and conquered 
boredom, and many stayed out to the end. 

The difficulties which confronted the Attorney-General 
ought not to be minimized. The task with which he has 
been entrusted, in itself no mean one, was not rendered 
easier by the fatuous interjections of the Labour Party. 

The interruptions of the “ intellectuals,” such as Mr. 
Beckett, who kept up a running fire of comment from a 
semi-concealed position and with his hand over his 
mouth, were even more pitiable than those of the bucolie 
section of the Party. At one moment the proceedings 
were temporarily suspended to admit of the departure of 
Mr. Jack Jones, who paused at intervals in his otherwise 
Stately progress towards the exit, once again, to inform 


the Unionists that they were “ dirty dogs.” 
this sort of confusion, and in an atmosphere reminiscent 
of Whitechapel on a Saturday night, Sir Douglas Hogg 
sought to tread his way. 


Through 


The Labour party has done much of late to contribute 
to the degradation of Parliament, and never more than 
on Monday last. Mr. Churchill has, however, frequently 
proved that they can be amused, interested, and even 
gripped. It may take a consummate artist to do it, 
But one felt that if the Attorney-General had succeeded 
for one moment in capturing the imagination, tickling 
the humour, or arousing the interest of the House, he 
would have had an easier—and briefer—passage. Wher 
Mr. Clynes rose the tramp of feet ceased to be stealthy 
and became general. Thereafter the debate pursued 
a comparatively normal, if somewhat painful, course 
until—late at night—Mr. George Spencer rose to deliver 
his Apologia pro Vita Sua. This profoundly moved the 
House. Here was intimidation revealed by a man who 
had fought it at first hand-—intimidation naked, brutal, 
and unashamed. Mr. Spencer continued his exposure 
on Tuesday. He spoke with transparent sincerity and 
great emotional force. The expressions on the faces of 
the Labour party were comic—one watched their efforts 
to portray an attitude of contemptuous indifference 
break down as the case for the Bill was remorselessly 
unfolded. The reverberations of Mr. Spe 


ecrs speeen 
will long be felt. It reminded one of Mr. Rossivn 
Mitchell’s appeal for steel houses, despite his party. 
The effect of Mr. Spencer’s speech was enormously 
increased hy Mr. Henderson who, combining, as he can 
lo so well, intellectual density with pomposity, announced 
that he would leave it to be dealt with by 
officials ** (Mr. Cook 7) and then turned with a sigh of 
relief to his typescript. WATCHMAN. 


. respon ible 


The Pronunciation of Latin 


[' is often wise, but seldom amusing, to let sleeping 
dogs lie. That is perhaps why at the last Head- 
masters’ Conference some members introduced a subject 
about which not a bark had been heard for years. They 
proposed a resolution that the reformed pronunciation of 
Latin had fatied after trial to justify itself and should be 
given up. They can hardly have hoped that this reso- 
lution would be carried, and in fact it was heavily de- 
feated, but their action had the effect of digging up the 
old controversial bones, and there has been barking 
enough ever since. 

The “ reformed ” pronunciation is founded on a scheme 
drawn up by representatives of the Philological Societies 


of Oxford and Cambridge in 1905 (on the basis of some 
earlier schemes), and adopted by the Classical Association 
in 1906. In the same vear the Headmasters’ Conference 
recommended that it should be used in all the Public 
Schools. 

The scheine requires the Latin vowels to be pronounced 
more or less as they are in the Romance languayes. 
Mensam rhymes with “calm” and not with “ham ~ ; 
monebit rhymes with “stray bit,” and not with * frce 


bit’; abivit rhymes with “ pee-wit ” and not with 
* contrive it.” Tu is proneunced “* too,” and not “* tyoo,” 
and ut rhymes with “foot” and not with “but.” O 


werks out much as in English. The diphthong « rhymes 
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@ eh tie 


ao a ted 


— 


Porn 
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{in practice) with “ sky,” au with “ plough” and @ with 
* boy.” 

The consonants are simple. C and G are always hard ; 
cepi is “ kaypee,” piger nearly rhymes with “ 
** badger.” 


nigger ”’ 
Tio and 


*? 


and ager does not now rhyme with 


66 


fia are pronounced as spelt and never become “ sho 
and “sha.” S is always S and never Z; J is Y, and V 
js (unfortunately) W. So far all is plain and dull, but 
there are some bright spots in the scheme -none the less. 
“ R is always trilled”’ (sor-r-r-y you were tr-r-r-oubled). 
Double consonants are pronounced in the Italian style 
(bellu=** bel-lo’); Y is the French U or the German U ; 
Z is DZ, not merely Z, and PH and TH have to be pro- 


“ 


nounced with the elements separate, as in “* taphouse ” 
and “* pothouse.” If we obeyed all these rules literally, 
schoolmastering would be a gay profession. There would 
not be a dull moment in a Lower School Form while the 
correct pronunciation of zephyrus or occurrerat was being 
taught. However, most schools are content with P for 
PH, and do not rise either to the French U or to the 
Italian double consonant. 

This pronunciation, or something very like it, has been 
used for centuries in Scotland. King James refers to it 
in The Fortunes of Nigel as “the genuine and Roman 
pronunciation,’ and protests to the English that they 
have a manner of speech which “ can be understood by no 
nation on earth saving yourselves.”’ Seott makes the 
pedantic monarch add ** whereby Latin, quoad anglos, 
ceascth to be communis lingua, the general dragoman, or 
interpreter, between all the wise men of the earth.” This 
is an argument sometimes heard to-day, but it carries 
little weight, for spoken Latin is no longer used as a 
“common tongue ” among the scholars of Europe. It is 
claimed, however, that for an Englishman who is accus- 
tomed to the reformed pronunciation it is easy to under- 
stand Latin read or spoken by a University Lecturer at 
Paris or Bonn or Rome. But anyone who has tried it 
knows that it is not easy at all, and that very probably 
the lecturers themselves would not understand each 
other. The pronunciation of the vowels and consonants 
is not what really matters— and, even so, the French and 
Germans and Italians all have private pronunciations of 
their own for many of the sounds. It is the intonation 
that makes the difference, and even if the letters were 
pronounced alike by all the nations of the earth, Latin 
read aloud in London, Paris and Rome would seem like 
three different languages. The claim that Englishmen 
should be taught to speak Latin in the Continental way 
is not a convincing one, for there are many Continental 
ways and we have not time to learn them all. The argu- 
ment is not improved if it is added that we should speak 
Latin as the Roman Church has spoken it for so long, for 
the Catholic pronunciation of Latin in England disagrees 
with the 
at any rate, Catholic priests appear to pronounce in caelo 
in kylo”’ and 


* reformed ~ scheme at many points. In singing, 


as “in tehaylo,” while the reformer says * 


the unregenerate “* in seelo.”’ 


r 


be said for the contention that we 


There is more to 
ouvht { ak Lati ‘ sarle « gs ge ; the wav } > 
ugh O speak satin as neariy as we Can in the way the 


Romans spoke it in the Classical Age. Certainly the 


reformed pronunciation must be nearer to the usage of 
Cicero and Virgil than the unreformed can be, with its 
English diphthongs and its Northern vowels. But we 
know nothing of the intonation of the old Roman speech, 


and though it may be better to be less remote rather than 
more remote from the original, we must realize that we 
sh if] always be re mote from it. 

The anti-reformers rely upon arguments of very 
Varying  streneth. They claim that the intimate 


connexion between manv Latin words and_ their 





English derivatives is made clear by the old pro- 
nunciation and obscured by the new. Audio, they say, 
suggests “ audience” if pronounced in the old way as 
* awdio,” but not if pronounced in the reformed way as 
“ owdio.”” But there are two possible answers to this — 
one that the close resemblance of some Latin words to 
English words is more of a danger than a help in transla- 
tion, and the other that in fact it is by the eye rather than 
by the ear that associations between the two languages are 
made. Again, the anti-reformers claim that the old pro- 
nunciation is necessary to the appreciation of those 
English poets who rhyme Latin and English words 
together. A writer in the Times says, “ What will the 
boy or girl from the County Council secondary schools 
make of : 


* § Careful of love, careless if thou hate us, 
I rest, I protest, in ulrum ue pir tus.” 


‘ without a wager, 
A Constellation, like Ursa Major’ 
Does it really matter what the boy or girl in question 
makes of it? In any case it is surely not difficult for the 
most reformed of readers to sacrifice his principles for a 
moment and say “ major’ in English for once instead of 
in Latin. Perhaps in the new age poets will write verses 
in the reformed manner and rhyme paratus with * start 
us’ instead of with “ hate us.”’ One is as easy as the 
other, and neither is worth the sacrifice of anything in the 
least important. 
The same writer argues that the new pronunciation has 
killed the habit of using Latin in speeches and conversa- 
tion. People are afraid of being laughed at or misunder- 


4 


stood. Certainly the Horatian tag has disappeared from 
English dinner tables, but nowadays nineteen out of 
every twenty diners will be found to have given up Lutin 
when they were sixteen, and would not understand Horace 
however he were pronounced. 

Far the most cogent of the anti-reform arguments is 
the one which claims that the reformed pronunciation 
puts a new obstacle in the way of the beginner, who finds 
elementary Latin difficult enough even when he is allowed 
to pronounce it like his native tongue. This was the plea 
of the Headmaster of Eastbourne, who proposed the 
motion at the Conference, and who was supported soon 
afterwards by a leading article in the Times. This isa 
matter on which opinions and experience seem honestly 
to differ. The proposer of the motion said that a majority 
of the Preparatory Schoolmasters in his own neighbour 
hood regarded the reformed pronunciation as a burden 
and longed to be rid of it. Dr. Norwood, on the other 
hand, who has had thirteen years’ experience of starting 
boys in Latin, said that the reformed pronunciation had 
been no obstacle whatever to his beginners. Others have 
urged that the new style actually helps the boy, for if 
makes him realize that Latin is a language (like French) 
and not a puzzle (like Algebra). It is not easy to know 
what the facts are when the evidence conflicts like this, 
but it is possible that where the master himself has no 
difficulty with the pronunciation and uses it naturally 
and without effort, the boys have no difficulty with it 
either. Certainly a master who uses the reformed pro- 


} 


nuneiation with reluctance and effort and oceasional 


s own uncertainties reflected in the 


mistakes will find 


boys and multiplied a hundredfold. 

One of the chief difficulties in arriving at the 
facts is that real test cases are not casily come 
by. For it is quite a rarity to find a small boy 
who has not been practised upon by exponents of 
both methods at one time or another in his first vears of 
Latin. It is this combination of the two methods that 
makes all the trouble. if after the Headmasters’ Con- 
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ference had passed its resolution in favour of reform 
every schoolmaster had complied with it loyally and 
consistently, we should all have acquiesced in the reformed 
method long ago, and it would seem as strange now to 
teach Latin with English vowel sounds as it would to 
teach French or Spanish with them. In Scotland, where 
something very like the reformed method has been 
accepted for centuries, these squabbles do not occur, 
and Scottish boys do not complain that the queer sound 
of Latin makes it hard to learn. But in England we have 
never had uniformity, and the reformed method, what- 
ever its failings, has not been given a fair trial or a fair 
chance. 

Every Public School finds that some of its new boys 
are accustomed to one pronunciation and others to the 
other, and many admit that they were taught differently 
in the different forms of their previous schools. No 
blame can attach to Preparatory Schoolmasters for this. 
They prepare for Public Schools which themselves are 
not agreed. Eton has recently announced that it prefers 
boys to come with the old pronunciation, while most of 
the other schools ask for the reformed. The Preparatory 
Schoolmaster does not know where he stands— and the 
Preparatory Schoolboy knows where he stands only too 
well. 
and exploits the difliculties of the situation to the full, 
Who can blame him if he plays off masters and methods 
against each other and cheerfully makes the worst of a 


He stands in a position of great strategic advantage 


bad business ? 

The blame for all this cannot be laid upon the action 
of the reformers in 1906. They had then, as they have 
now, a strong case for their reform, and they could 
not reasonably have refrained from pressing it upon 


the schools. The old pronunciation was most unsatis- 


factory and it had not even the capital virtue of 
uniformity. The differences within it were genuinely 


perplexing and there was no accepted authority to which 
they might be referred for settlement. One 
would make optimis rhyme with and another 
decipere might be pronounced identically 


master 
* mice 
with “ miss ” ; 
with desipere or it might be given a hard C for distinetion’s 


sake. No two forms in a school pronounced quite 
alike. There was no agreed standard which could be 
imposed upon them all whereas the reformers can 


their doubts, when they have any, by buying 
leaflet the University 
Again one cannot forget the time-honoured false 
the old days and 
“eceshiam ” for and the 
reformers are perhaps right in claiming not only that 
they all pronounce alike, but also that they do not 


resolve 
a twopenny 
Press. 


quantities of 


from Cambridge 


* beeny for bene 


cliam many another—and 


handicap the young versifier by confusing his quantities, 
But after all perhaps the strongest argument for the 

reformed method is the literary argument. Latin literature 
was wrilten to be declaimed, and if you are to appreciate it 
you must say the best passages to yourself aloud. Can 
there be any doubt that they sound more magnificent 
with the strong and pure * Continental” vowels than 
with our queer, mixed English ones? Read the Justuim 
et tenacem Ode or some great piece from the Aeneid, first 
in one prenunciation and then in the other, and judge for 
yourself ; 

Ibant obseuri sola sub nocte per umbram, 

perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna : 

quale per incertam linam sub lice maligna 


est iter in silvis, ubi caelum condidit umbra 


lupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem 4 


This acsthetiec argument cannot be considered final in 
itself, but if it be added to the claim that the reformed 
pronunciation loyally carried out will secure a uniformity 
which has never before existed, the case against a return 


to our old ways becomes nearly irresistible. The choice 
lies between the new method in all the schools and the 
new method in some of the schools, and there can sur ly 
be no doubt which of those two is to be preferred. No 
one who heard the Headmaster of Shrewsbury speak at 
the Headmasters’ Conference could fail to admire the 
attitude which he took up. If all the anti-reformers fo}. 
lowed him, a real trial of the reformed method would at 
last be possible. Canon Sawyer said that he had voted 
against the motion for reform in 1906, and that nothi iW 
he had heard since had caused him to change his wind. 
He then quoted a number of arguments in favour of the 
old method, but he added : 


ies But I should like to make it clear, that whatever iis private 
views on the question, | shall, as Headmaster of Shrewshury 


School, continue to use the * reformed’ pronunciation, if this 
Conference to-day decides in favour of it.” 
O si sic omnes ! J. F. Roxsercn, 


Memory by Machine 


shes shortly, without a doubt, a combination of 
stereoscopic and colour photography will vive us 
the complete illusion of the visible reality in the cinema; 
and a perfection of the phono-film will assuredly accom. 
pany these technical victories. Further, and probably well 
within the next twenty years, the broadcasting of this 
visible and audible reality into the individual home will 
be accomplished. All that the future cinema will give, will 
be given also by Radio. So much scems to be certain. 
That is to say, that from the year 1940 onwards there 
The visible and 
audible reality of the present instant, which has hitherto, 


will in a sense be no longer any Past. 


since the beginning of civilization, been preserved only 


as a remote distillation, in the written word or the work of 
plastic art, will then be perpetuated intact. Our descend- 
ants three hundred vears hence will be in the position we 
should be in if we could see Sir Walter Raleigh throwing 
down his cloak before Queen Elizabeth, or could hear 
Shakespeare's word-fence with Jonson at the Mermaid. 
And the mere individual will be able to reeall his past at 
will. He need not even take the trouble to have it 


recorded. An indispensable part of the equipment of 
a telephone ora 
ier. No newly 
married couple will be able to avoid tt, except at the price 


Not 


moments of married bliss to be perpetuated will be reckoned 


every home, as much a matter of course as 
receiving set, will be an automatic recor 


} 


of a scandalous imputation. to desire the volden 


a eynicism appropriate only to misogynisis. As Mr. 
Wyndham 
The Revolutionary Simpleion, Darby and Joan of A.p. 


Lewis imagined in his” brilliant essay, 


2000 will simply say :** Let's have our picnic at Richmond 
all over again.” 

Some such development of modern mechanics secs 
jnevitable. What will be the psychological effect of it? 
Already some of the experiences provided by modern 


invention are disturbing enough. To see,as vou can at the 
cinema, the late Mr. Thomas driving off along Pendine 
Sands to the death of which he is perfectly unconscious, 
while you know, is only by a shade removed from the sen- 
But 


the effect of a wholesale perpetuation of the Past is pro- 


sation of being able accurately to foresee the future. 
digious to contemplate. It is indeed only when we begin to 
contemplate such a possibility that we realize how deeply 
life, as we have hitherto experienced it, depends upon that 
shedding of the Past which has so far been inevitable, 
We carry, of course, a hundred times more of the Past 
with us than did our Elizabethan ancestors : 
one of the chief reasons why, compared to them, we secm 
lacking in vital energy. The burden of the past is upon us, 


and that is 
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to warn us of the dangers of this road, and the abyss at 
the end of that, our instinct of initiative is frightened, and 
we fall back scared into a simple subservience to the all- 
engrossing mechanisms of the day. 

The moral effect of the presence of the Past is one of 
jntimidation. That we are not more intimidated than 
we are seems solely due to the fact that, though our 
knowledge of the Past is relatively far greater than the 
knowledge of the Past possessed by the men of the 
Renaissance, still it is, in an absolute judgment, very small 
indeed. ‘To take a simple instance from the past of only 
three hundred years ago, no one, not even a life-long 
expert, really knows how a play by Shakespeare was 
produced. What the stage really like? The 
experts contend with one another in vain; the truth of 
the matter belongs to the Past absolute, whence nothing 
short of 1 rescue it. And the same simple 
instance shows how beneficent it is that such oblivion 
should be. If we really did know how Shakespeare's 
plays wer produced in 1600, we should never be allowed 
With the emergence 
of the Past has come the worship of the Past, with its 
fiat: this was the theatre Shakespeare wrote for, in this 
way alone can he be played. 


was 


a miracle ce: 


} 
! 
, 
I 


to produce them in any other way. 


It is indeed by our power to forget the Past that we 
gain what power we have (it is not much nowadays) to 
live vitally in the present, What, then, will happen when 
the past is embalmed, when not only each nation, but 
each individual, will carry with him a vast and ever- 
what has been? Our 
cease to exist. We shall be ghost- 
ridden, but not by vague and unsubstantial ghosts whom 
we fashion to our fantasy, but by spirits in their habits 
as they lived. 


increasing accumulation of 


ancestors will never 


And, as the ghosts become definite, the 
heroes will fade. No man is a hero to his valet ; we shall 
all be too much on valet-terms with greatness to permit 
that obscure accretion of symbolic significance by which 
into heroes. We shall not be 
able to see Cleopatra’s beauty for her nose; _ her strong 
For the 
Past is the great solvent of the actual into the spiritual, 
Without the iniquity of oblivion 
we shall be as poor as a man with a million sovercigns 
and nothing to buy with them. There will be no more 

fathers’ bones; no metamorphosis 
of the dead into the something rich and strange which is 
the delight of our 
souls. The poor 
will cheat 


humans are alehemized 
toil of grace will have no space for the weaving. 


of fact into significance. 


coral made of our 
imaginations and the nutriment of our 
semblance of flesh and blood in motion 
us of our avatars. 

Must we then look forward, with the best grace we may, 


to the inward petrifaction of our culture by its own 


technical achievements ? The margin for the free activity 
of the human soul is already perilously narrow, the 
avenue That we know too 


s into the unknown but few. 

l The world was too 
much with us more than a hundred years ago. What if, 
in thi the chief, the backward, road of 
Do we realize that the potentiali- 
ties of the future depend upon the possibilities of the Past. 
The freedom of the on 
other. Out of the 


old Saxon p rable 


already an old complaint. 


much is 
time to come 


escaps is barre d to wus 2 


is a function of the freedom of the 
unknown, into the unknown, as in the 
has hitherto been the dynamic of life. 
it all. 
But probably Life will evolve its own compensations, 
and the pes tinge of these observations is simply 
due to the beneficent inability to foresee what things are 
realm 
Mechanics we can prophesy, dynamics we cannot. 


Out of the known into the known is no dynamic 


SIMUISLILE 


of consciousness. 
The 
mechanics we can prophesy involves a change in the 
When what was fluid in the content of con- 


to come in the all-important 


dynamics, 


es 


sciousness becomes stabilized, the life-force will burst 
for itself new channels into freedom. And even if we 
cannot go beyond this, we have matter for thought. 

J. MippLeron Mvurry. 


A Day at Wainwright Park 


W ITH his shaggy front and hind parts like a poodle, 

the buffalo is a curious yet kingly creature. To 
him, the tourist of to-day must seem little different from 
the Cro-Magnon cave-men who drew him so many thou- 
ago for Mr. Wells’s Outline of History. 
We of to-day carry coats and cameras instead of the 
beards and battie-axes of that earlier age: that is the 
only difference. Even to movie-men the monarch of the 
plains is accessible. 

Only one horse. 
For long vears he has been hunted and herded on horse- 
back. So he (or she) charges in a fury of inherited anger 
when a cowboy or ranger appears. One man had the 
heel of his boot horned off the other day by a yorng 
bull, who came at him over the brow of a hill before ine 
had time to put spurs to his cayuse; but accidents are 
few. The buffalo has all the magnanimity of the great ; 
if he can run his adversary down and toss him once or 
twice he is quite content, and goes galumphing away to 
pasture. 

A day spent at Wainwright Park in Canada is an 
education in pre-history. 
amidst such surroundings, that dawn-man hunted and 
mated and died amidst the buffaloes and elk and little 
jumping deer. The trails, the wallows, the wolf-willows 
with crow’s nests in them, the lakes, the swell of the 
ground, the yellow of the autumn grass and the blue arch 
of sky 
years in this world horizoned by wave-moulded uplands. 

One can drive right up to the buffalo herds in a car 
and gaze, if one wishes, into their contemplative cyes. 
But they drop them soon and trail their beard on the 
ground, thick-nibbling the prairie wool which is their 
pasture. They tell no secrets. 

Only a century ago the buffalo roamed the prairies in 
the mightiest bands of any quadruped on earth. A single 
herd has been known to muster half a million. For some 
years 8,000,000 were killed annually, partly for their 
robes (i.e., fur) and partly for their tongues, a delicacy 
which sold for a shilling. At the beginning of this 


sands of years 


object disturbs his cquanimity—a 


It was on plains such as these, 


nothing has been changed for a hundred thousand 


century they were almost extinct. But now, under 
Government care, they are multiplying again. Each 


autumn instinct prompts them to bunch together and 
drift southwards. The migration was beginning when I 
was at Wainwright: they were gathered in groups under 
the snow-charged sky for their promenade of eighteen 
miles (instead of the thousand miles of the old days) to 
the winter quarters provided for them at the southern end 
of the Park. 

There are also yaks at Wainwright. Impressive, gentle, 
affectionate creatures these, with lustrous eyes and long 
tongues, who spend their time licking each other’s faces. 

Canada must be paradise for them after Tibet. Instead 
of carrying burdens over the passes of that desolate land, 
they find themselves asked to do nothing here but 
look interesting (and Nature has provided them with 
horses’ tails, cows’ bodies and a hula-hula skirt of silky 
fur) and propagate their species. 

Finally I inspected the cattaloes and 
curiouser. They are bred from Hereford or Aberdecn- 
Angus cows, by buffalo bulls, with the object of producing 
an animal that will walk up-wind in a blizzard (as buffalo 
do) instead of drifting down it te their doom in the manner 


curiouser 
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of domestic cattle, and that will rustle through snow to 
reach its grazing. At present all that can be said of the 
eattalo is that he is a worthy creature who means well. 
He is not entirely satisfactory yet, but what is a decade 
in the long purposes of Nature ? One of these days the 
happy hybrid will be found. 

At the ranger’s house I saw a pet baby moose. Although 
only a few months old, it consumed two gallons of milk a 
day . I was given a bottle to feed it: directly he saw what 
I held, the voracious infant abandoned his pensive air, 
flew up some steps to where I stood, chucked up his chin, 
elongated his neck and showed his baby back teeth. Istuck 
the bottle down. In about a second he had sucked it 
dry and it came out of his throat with a pop. Sighing 
heavily, he turned his milky snout away, and began to 
browse. 

As we returned through the twilight, over surges of 
land that had once been sea, there came to me again 
a sense of the overpowering past: to my drowsy scnses 
it seemed as if we drove back in time as well as space. 

A group of buffalo stood on the sky-line, patient, pen- 
sive, regardless of time and fate, a group from the child- 
hood of the world, standing there as buffalo are standing 
to-night, and will stand when we are gone. The profile 
of one big bull is silhouetted in memory: his beard just 
lapped a pool that caught the glory of sunset, and he 
seemed to be thinking, thinking deeply, with that curious 
air of abstraction animals assume at night. Our head- 
lights turned his eyes to jewels. Suddenly, with the 
frolic of a fawn, he galloped away and was lost in the wide 
grey dimness. * * * * 


The great National Parks of Canada are one of her 
glories. Their wildernesses satisfy the spirit’s hunger, 
In them rather than in material riches Canadians will 
see the soul of their motherland, the grace of her waters 


and the glory of her open spaces. F. Yreats-Brown. 


Gardens of the Bible 


” ND the Lord God planted a garden eastward in 

4 Eden.” = These words and their sequence have 
gripped human imagination through all the centuries, the 
beauty and profound interest of the garden scenes set 
forth in this chapter of Genesis being incomparable. 

To Western minds the word “ garden ” suggests pri- 
marily a garden of flowers, but the records show that the 
gardens of the oldest civilizations were gardens of trees 
and scented shrubs. Shade, scent and water were the 
chief requisites in the gardens of the ancient East, water 
being the soul of the Eastern paradise and shade the 
essential luxury. The mystic garden of Eden was a true 
Eastern paradise—a garden of trees and of living waters. 
The record in Genesis makes no mention of flowers. 
* And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food . ‘5 
and a river went out of Eden to water the garden.” 
Throughout the Bible greater importance is attached to 
trees than to flowers, and they are more frequently men- 
tioned than flowers. Reference may be made to Jotham’s 
parable of the trees (Judges ix. 8), Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream (Daniel iv. 10), and to the laws concerning trees 
(Leviticus xix, 23, xxvii. 30; Deut. xx. 19). Of the glory of 
the King of Assyria Ezckici says: ‘ The cedars in the 
garden of God could not hide him, the fir trees were not 
like his boughs, and the chestnut trees were not like his 
branches ; nor any tree in the garden of God was like 


unto him in his beauty all the trees of Eden, that 


were in the garden of God envied him (Ezekiel xxxi. 8, 9). 
* Paradise ” 
derivation and meaning of this beautiful word. Yet we 


how much has been written about the 


seem as far as ever from any authoritative decision both 
as to its ultimate derivation and, still more important, its 
true meaning. The old Greek writers ascribed the origin 
of the word to the Persians. The Persian firdaus, a 
modernized form of the older word, signifies “ garden.” 
but the exact meaning of the Sanskrit paradeca is stil] 
unknown. “ Far country ” is perhaps the most poetical 
rendering, and of all the theories put forward by scholars 
of every age as to the site of the garden of Eden, few 
appeal to the imagination as profoundly as the age-old 
belief which places the garden in the sunken continent of 
Atlantis. With few exceptions mediaeval maps show 
Paradise, usually as an island, to the east of Asia. Ty 
mention but two examples—Cosmas in the seventh 
century depicted Paradise as a region in the ocean to the 
east of China and watered by the four great rivers Pison, 
Gihon, Hiddekel and Euphrates, which sprang from sub- 
terranean sources. In the famous twelfth century 
Imago Mundi Paradise is described as a region surrounded 
by a wall of fire (the “ flaming sword ” of Genesis ?) in 
the extreme east of Asia. But before America was dis- 
covered this would be equally the remote west, the site 
of the fabled island of Atlantis. 

An. ideal garden figures as the earliest home of the 
human race, the abode of the gods, or the spirits of the 
blessed in the traditions of nearly all ancient nations, 
and the beauty of the thought has not ceased to fascinate 
human imagination. In the old traditions the ideal 
garden of delights is usually situated on a high mountain, 
owing doubtless to the ancient veneration for “ high 
places.” In Hindu mythology the abode of the gods was 
on the sacred mount Meru, whence flowed north, south, 
east and west four great fertilizing streams. Homer's 
Olympus touched heaven and pierced beyond the clouds 
to a region of eternal spring, and the gardens of the 
Hesperides were also an elevated Paradise. It is note- 
worthy also that Milton, without biblical authority, 
emphasizes the height of Paradise. 

In the narrative in Genesis the Tree of Life and the 
Tree of Knowledge are the dominant features in the 
garden, and there is no doubt that the mystic tree was 
originally of paramount importance in the traditions of 
Paradise. Indeed, the tree would scem to be older than 
Paradise itself, and possibly the oldest part of the story 
detailed in Genesis centres round the Tree of Life. No 
other natural object has had so much sanctity attached 
to it as the tree. Tree worship was possibly the earliest 
form of religion, it has seen the rise and fall of countless 
religions, and in many parts of the world it persists to 
this day. The Tree of Life of Genesis has in it the kernel 
of the “ universe tree ” common in the myths, not only 
of the ancient East, but in those of the Aryan races of 
northern Europe. For in the Tree of Life we see the 
mystic tree of Accadian literature, the Ygedrasil of Norse 
mythology, the Kalpadruma of the Vedas, the gem- 
bearing tree of Egyptian mythology. According to 
Jewish tradition the Tree of Life was a date-palm, but 
in Genesis no hint is given of the nature of the tree. 
In the Book of Enoch the account of the tree is detailed : 
“And amongst them (the ‘ fragrant trees °) was a tree 
such as I had never yet smelt, neither was any amongst 
them nor were others like it: it had a fragrance beyond 
all fragrance, and its leaves and blossoms and wood 
wither not for ever: and its fruit is beautiful, and its 
fruit resembles the dates of a palm’ (Enoch xxiv. 4) 
The Paradise-plays which were so popular during tle 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries linked in the popular 
mind the fall of man and the birth of the Saviour. These 
plays were usually acted on the day before Christmas, 
and hence the significance of the scenery in these plays, 
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consisted of either a single tree or several trees 


which 
; ic at ‘AS 
laden with It is at least 


ee Sor 
. that a far older origin than that usually aseribed 





apples and decked with ribbons. 
possitl ; 
to the ¢ hristmas tree may be found in this ancient legend 
of the Tree of Life. 

Throughout the story in Genesis attention is fixed on 
the Tree of Knowledge. Yet it is the Tree of Life of 
which we read first and last, and of which we are expressly 
(Gen. ii. 9), 
Tree of Knowledge being merely mentioned. The 


told that it was “ in the midst of the garden ” 
the 
fruit of the Tree of Life was not prohibited. On the 
contrary, it has frequently been pointed out that the 
Al nighty ‘5s command would rather suggest free permission 
to partake of it (Gen. 11. 16, 17). 
all that the fruit of the Tree of Life was placed beyond 


It was only after the 


human reach, and as the story draws to a close we behold 
the garden bathed in sunset splendour and the Tree of 
Life guarded at the east end of the garden by ** Cherubims 
and a flaming sword which turned every way to keep the 
wav of the tree of life ” (Gen. iii, 24). 


teil us that even this fine translation does not give the full 


Hebrew scholars 


Pn } 
ial 








force of the terror-breathing expressions in the cr! 
Hebrew. No reason is given why the fruit of 
Knowledge was forbidden, nor why, whicn it was 


tasted, but not before, should the Tree of Life have been 


the Tree 


ded. These riddles are nowhere solved in the Bible. 





Indeed, it is somewhat remarkable that there is not so 
much as one subsequent allusion in the Old Testament 
to the story detailed in Genesis. 

The garden of Eden depicted by Ezekiel (zek. xxvii', 
13-17) has neither the simplicity, the majesty nor the 
human interest of the narrative in Genesis. The paradise 
‘upon the holy mountain of God,” the vision of the King 
of Tyre, clad in precious stones and walking to and fro 
-in the midst of the stones of fire,” has more in common 
with the Paradise deseribed in the Book of Enoch, the 

range of fire which burnt day and night .. . seven 
magnificent mountains all differing each from the other, 
and the stones thereof were magnificent and beautiful ” 
(Enoch xxiv. 1, 2). “ The cedars in the garden of 
God” of Ezekiel (Ezek. xxxi. 8) are suggestive of the 
rine of Humbaba, god of Elam, in the midst of a forest 
of cedars in the Gilgamesh epic, rather than of the Tree 
of Life and the Tree of Knowledge. 

ELEANOUR SiIncitarrm Rope, 


(To he continued.) 


Art 


[Seconp THouGuts ON ‘tHe Roya ACADEMY.] 


A seconp visit to Burlington House left the impression that 
of all pictures in this year’s exhibition none was likely to 
interest so many people as Mr. Frank Salisbury’s The En- 
thanted Road. From the back seat of a closed motor the driver's 
head is seen in dim relief against the scorching illumination 
from the car's lamps. thrown along a stretch of road in wood. 
land. Mr. Salisbury has set out with gusto to do a novel and 
lifficult thing, and the result is exhilarating — and has its own 
quality of a startling beauty. Another canvas which must 
attract by its subject is also by Mr. Salisbury the group of 
three Indian ladies, daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Rimsod Sen, 
which challenges comparison with other groupings of beautiful 
sisters; one by Sargent, one by Millais will come to evervone’s 
mind. 

Lam still uneertain whether Mr. Walter Russell's Isabella 
is So very good as it seemed at the first view. It is perhaps 
overloaded with detail: vet the central design formed by the 
Woman's figure and the curved arms is not obscured: the 
beautiful things among which her beauty is set are so merged 
that they merely make a pervading flicker of colour. 

Mr. Glyn Philpot’s small portrait of Lord Esher is masterly ; 


quiet harmonious colour, casy graceful lines make it. apart fron 
its value as a portrait, a delightful ornament for an ordinary 
living-room. Of how many portraits can this be said ? 
Perhaps one of them would be Miss Katherine Clausen’s 
study of Miss Dora Clarke, bold and significant in line and rich 
in colour. This hangs in the Gallery (No. XI.) specially 
devoted to the moderns. Among them Miss Mary Adshead 
amused me with her Picnic, deliberately painted so as_ to 
resemble a tapestry; the thin painting through which the 
“~anvas shows helps out the suggestion. It is a jolly piece of 
decoration ; and so is Leaving the Ark, by Miss Marian Ellis, 
which is a good joke as well xs a good colour scheme. Needless 
to say, the animals ¢re “ stylized “ not ** representational,” 
but her elephant is really elephantine. Stylized also are the 
figures in Mr. Eric George’s Bathers, but they make a fine 
processional frieze. 

It is surprising to meet in this company one of Mr. Henry 
Bishop’s landscapes with their delicately contrasted tones. 
A lateen sail on one of the little craft off the rocky pier conveys 
that this is the Mediterranean, but those soft grays and pinks, 
relieved by the one patch which gives the title (The Green Boat) 
and the recession of the shore, might be in Cornwall. There 
are few living painters of landscape whose work, at its best 
and within its limits, is more satisfying than Mr. Bishop’s, 
and this is one of his good things. 

Another small and atiractive study of sea and shore is Mr. 

J. W. Burgess’s Ripples on the Beach—chailky sea of the 
English Channel with tones of milk in the blue. Mr. George 
Graham's painting of Rochester is very good work which 
would have been new-fashioned forty years ago —all in a low 
key of Thames colour, without sunlight to bring in any meretri- 
cious blue. Mr. Terrick Williams’ Morning al Menaggio 
shows that he has enjoyed the way an Italian lake-side moun- 
tain takes the dawn on its bosom in a pearly irradiation through 
mist. In the same Gallery (EX.), Sir H. Hughes-Stanton has 
two small studies of French landseape which gave me more 
pleasure than his large and important studies of the Riviera 
country in Galleries II. and IIIf. This painter gcts the forn 
of ground without charm of atmosphere. The pattern of 
ridged lines in his picture of Cagnes is very skilful, but there is 
no illumination in his vision. Mr. Harry W. Adams under 
the title of Shadows into Herefordshire presents a winter land 
scape in which a river valley winding like the letter **S° makes 
the basis of a fine composition and the belts of trees lie like 
tippets of fur on the snow. Better still as a composition is 
Mr. Norman Lloyd's picture of the Middle Harbour, Sydney. 
Here the decorative idea springs from the windings and off- 
shoots of that lovely water; the colour is strange to our eyes, 
for the trees which clothe the hill-bastions are blue-gum, and 
cloud shadows over them are painted a deep cobalt. 

Mr. R. M. Hughes gave me pleasure with his Alps from 
Bourg-d Oisans ; it has 
card) in the mountains which rise suddenly from the level of a 


significant form ~ (to speak by the 
meadow, seen through poplar poles, left bare (to help the 
composition), though all else is bursting into leaf. 

In Gallery IV. Mr. La Thangue uses his paint coarsely, but 
Tying Watercress does give the feeling of strong grass with 
cattle on it in a water meadow of Southern England by a 
sunlit stream. 

In the big room, Mr. Oliver Hall has a place of honour for 
his Morecambe Sands, in which a stratified sky reproduces the 
long horizontal lines of a wet foreshore and a road leading to 


it: the colour is echoed up and down, so that sky and shore 





seem of one quality. In the same room Sir David Murray's 
big canvas. Loch Morar, raises the whole question as to what 
landscape painting should do. This picture is exactly like a 
very beautiful Scotch lough: it 


it recalls the kind of scenery 
that many of us ache after l 


and there is no use in saving that 
au coloured photograph could do as much. for one can feel the 
delight as well as the skill with which the painter has rendered 
the aerial insubstantial fabric into which mountains, in that 
opalescent atmosphere. often seem to merge under suntight, 
as if they were of some translucent stone But at the same 
time the picture is like a book which tells loo much: nearly 
all the foreground is tedious, though quite accurately 
represented : there is no selection. and where there is no sclee- 
tion there can be no composition. 

Now. Mr. Adrian Stokes with his Ricer in France gives all 
the pleasure of reminiscence and association which Sir David 
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Murray affords, but his work has the purely pictorial attrac- 
tion : there is nothing here that does not help the composition, 
base, on two E—s of poplars in full leaf, set at right angles to 
each other; and he has contrived to show that the river 
between them, artificially dyked in, has the same rectangular 
character imposed on it. Over these squared lines all is a 
flutter of green and blue and sunlight. In his other picture of 
the River Eure (in Gallery II.) green and blue seemed to have 
got out of hand ; and his picture of the sun-scorched Ruins of 
Les Baux, though a fine composition, had not the same charm 
as his rendering of the lush riversides. 

It is impossible in anything like the space available to 
attempt any adequate account of these 1698 exhibits, which 
include many things that are extremely clever (for instance 
Dancers, 1927, by Gladys M. Baker) and many that are 
sincerely felt and capably painted (for instance the study of 
mother and naked baby called The Lap of Luxury by Miss 
M. E. Gray), and some like the Subiaco of Mr. Bertram Nicholls 
that have style and dignity. All that could be done has been 
to note what seem to a non-technical lover of modern art 
the most notable and enjoyable exhibits. It ought to be 
added that though a percentage of the work is inevitably 
skied, many works above the line (including several mentioned 
here) are perfectly well seen. This means that the hanging 
committee have worked skilfully at a most difficult task. 

Lemon GREY. 


The Theatre 


[° Tur Transit or Venus.” By Hf. M. Harwoop. Av THE 
AmpBassapors Tueatrre. “On Aprrovan.” By FReprerick 
LonspaLe. Avr tHE Fortune THeatre.] 


Two themes meet, without quite satisfactorily mingling in a 
perfect unity of atmosphere, in Captain Harwood’s new play 
at the Ambassadors Theatre. One is the contrast between 
that commercial necessity we call civilization in the West, 
and the reluctance of ** backward ~ countries to fall into line 
and march in step with a mechanical progress towards — 
IIeaven knows what ! 

An interesting theme; but the author only touches it. 
And, in one point, the demands of dramatic brevity have led 
him to falsify ita little. His Mastern exponent of the doctrine 
of silence and peace is the Khan Aghaba of the * mandated ” 
territory of Kherivan in Asia. Now here, as played with 
solemn dignity by Mr. Raymond Massey, is a very unusual 
chieftain. This Khan has lived in Europe. He has faced, or 
at least heard of, the perils of Piccadilly in the motoring period. 
He knows, too, that this is the age of high explosives ; and 
that wide, well-tarred roads— say, those between Germany and 
France —are not used only by tourists. He has read all about 
our great recent attempt at hera-kiri. And he doesn't like it! 
Ife wishes his humble folk to keep the remoteness, the inno- 
cence, they enjoy. In all that, TI suggest, he is not a bit like a 
real Khan, or potentate of the East. No, alas! This Khan 
Aghaba would have succumbed at once. His first glance at a 
powerful motor-car would have been enough. In order to 
purchase his own Rolls, he would have sold his tribes to any 
Development Syndicate that had tactfully given him guaran- 
tees of a suflicient compensation for himself. T appeal to the 
history of many “ protectorates.” T refuse to believe in the 
far-sighted Aghaba. He comes, not from Western Asia, but 
from the * advanced * drawing-rooms of one of our big cities ; 
where Westerners, sick of themselves, peer doubtfully into a 
future that will no doubt make the racket of our own deafening 
period seem as tranquillizing as the vast undeveloped spaces 
of Kherivan now seem, in imagination, to us. 

But The Transit of Venus is, after all, a comedy. Captain 
Harwood’s other theme dominates this tragic debate. It is 
the arrival, as guest of the British High Commissioner —a part 
played to perfection by Mr. Allan Aynesworth— of a man- 
chasing specimen of Britain’s womanhood, lipstick and powder- 
puff in hand. A less stimulating theme than the other: for 


Mrs. Telford, dragging at her high heels a husband who, if 


not exactly complaisant, has long sought and found in cock- 
tails a consolation for his inability to control his own wife. 
is a bit of a bore. The tyve is tiresome, though Miss Athene 
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Seyler tries valiantly to give it, in this example, an airy irrese 
ponsible grace. Perhaps more realism, for once, would have 
better persuaded us that such a fool as Cynthia Telford could 
have given so much trouble to the satiated Khan, to the 
philosophical High Commissioner, and to the escaped booby 
(Mr. Archibald Batty), whom she has pursued in order to cover 
him with powder in the lonely tents of the desert. 
* * %* # 

I found a crowded audience enraptured with Ox Approval 
when I saw it the other night. So close a contact is there 
physically, mentally, between stage and stalls at the tiny 
Fortune Theatre that, when Mr. Edmond Breon, as the nearly 
penniless but stodgy Richard Halton, slipped into saying 
* M’Liar,” instead of Maria, which is the name of the ie 
Mrs. Wislack, whom he adores until he finds out what an 
insufferable termagant she is, the stalls roared louder and 
longer than at any of Mr. Lonsdale’s smarter sayings—the 
reciprocity was, from start to finish, so delightful ! Indeed, 
On Approval is a very amusing farce, as the author wisely 
names it ; so that you do not have even to begin to question 
character, still less to notice how odious Mrs. Wislack is + op 
to worry about the loafing ugliness of a twelfth Duke of Bristol 
who frequently proclaims his rank ; or to wish that he and his 
cirele hadn't been quite so cynically plain and impenitently 
plump— everybody in it, that is, except the exquisite Hk len 
Hayle, whom Miss Valerie Taylor makes so beautiful and so 
natural that she seems, unnaturally, a well-mannered fairy 
amongst the blustering bounders about her. Had I space and 
courage, I might indulge in a lesson upon methods in acting as 
illustrated by Miss Taylor, and, on the other hand, by the 
{dwardian emphasis of Miss Ellis Jeffries, who by no means 
attenuates the pearl-laden contours and virago violence of that 
dreadful Mrs. Wislack, but shows us, once again, how. on the 
stage, the expert’s handling can convert a nod into an execu- 
tion,a pout into a scowl, a sigh into a gale, and a wink into an 
almost audible crash of the engaging eyelid. 


Ricuarpd JENNINGS, 


Correspondence 


A LETrer FROM JOHANNESBURG. 

|To the Editor of the. Sepvctavor.] 
Sir, South Africa is changing so rapidly and so experi 
mentally that its rate of actual progress can be measured only 
by future results, which may be quite different from what 
anyone expects to-day. Nowhere are these influences felt 
more strongly than in Johannesburg, which is the commercial 
and industrial capital of the country as certainly as Capetown 
and Pretoria are its parliamentary and administrative capitals. 
This city has only recently celebrated the forticth anniversary 
of its foundation, but already on the once barren range of 
hills in the midst of the Transvaal High Veld, there flourishes 
and expands what its present Mayor has called ~ the wonder 
city of the world.” 

So eager are the South Africans to create new indusiries, 
often by highly artificial means, that they are inclined to 
overlook the possible effect upon the greatest industry of all, 
which last year produced just under £41.000.000 worth of gold 
by a larger amount of rock haulage and meia! extraction than 
was seen in any previous year. The greater part of this vold, 
taken from the huge mines which stretch along our sixty miles 
of reef, is paid out as wages to the workers and for material 
supplies, and by maintaining 20,000 whites and as many as 
185,000 natives, and through the annual purchase of stores (of 
which £8,500,000 were last year of South African origin) the 
money is distributed not only in Johannesburg and the other 
Reef towns, but circulates all over the country, much of it 
going into the pockets of the farmers. When we remember 
what all the other industries owe to mining, the truth is 
recognized that “the gold industry carries South Africa on 
its back.” 

Despite the anticipations of a few years back, there is no 
indication that the gold industry is on the decline: indeed, 
it might see considerable expansion, if by the reduction of 
working costs means could be found for handling the huge 
untouched deposits of low-grade rock. If any fear exists, 
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it is that the white labour policy imposed upon the Govern- 
ment by its Nationalist and Labour Party supporters, and 
the indiscriminate exte nsion of such industrial machinery as 
the wages boards, may create a rise in the general costs of 
production with serious results for the gold mines, whieh are 
not in a position to pass on to the consumer the higher cost 
of their working. 

For the present, Johannesburg displays no apprehensions. 
This city of 300,000 people, of whom 160,000 are whites, has 
a rateable valuation of just under £53,000,000 and the largest 
municipal area south of the Line. Its suburbs are continually 
vzowing, but the biggest changes are seen in the centre of the 
town, which is being rapidly rebuilt by the erection of blocks 
of flats, of offices, and of factories and warehouses which in size 
and appearance rival those of European cities. All this private 
enterprise is matched by municipal and Government policy, 
the one in large extensions of the power and gas supplies and of 
the sewerage and transport services, and the other by the 
impending provision of a new central railway station. This 
last will permit of a rearrangement of some of the main 
thoroughfares leading out of the town—which is much needed 
to cope with the big volume of motor traflic, for Johannesburg 
has a problem in this respect not unlike that of London. 

In its earlier years Johannesburg was dubbed “ a glorified 
mining camp.” soulless and cosmopolitan, and out of touch 
with the real South Africa. No one would dream of making 
such an accusation to-day, when so many cultural, commercial 
and industrial activities cluster around the mining industry 
that the noise of the great stamp batteries is not heard, 
except well after midnight, when the city is still—and the 
batteries are kept pounding night and day all the year round. 
This is now as metropolitan a city as any country can show, 
its inhabitants are for the most part South African-born, 
and its business ramifications extend to every district of the 
Union and Rhodesia and away into the Belgian Congo, 
Portuguese East Africa and the former German South- 
West.” 

Nearly all South Africa’s political and economic questions — 
and the country bristles with them— focus upon the Rand, but 
especially the economic. Two things particularly agitating 
the Witwatersrand are the “ poor white” problem and the 
future of the 
the exodus from the towns and poorer farms of Europeans, 
blessed with more time than money, to the alluvial diamond 
diggings, whence—-despite the temporary production of half 





ives. The former was slightly relieved by 


a million pounds’ worth of diamonds a month— a large propor- 
tion are now returning to swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

The * white South Africa ~ theory may be tinkered with by 
minimum wage rates in various industries; but Johannese 
burg knows better than most of the country that the native 
and the coloured person must do their part in South Africa’s 
production if the country is to continue its progress and if 
openings are to be found for the new white settlers who are so 
hadiv needed. Meanwhile, we are getting plenty of business 


Visiter and tow 





rists from Europe and America—the latter 


literally by the shipload. 

Public finances, national, provincial and municipal, are 
healthy, ina period of improved trade. This brings demands 
for higher wages and better living conditions, a movement 
Which is rapidly extending to the coloured races. But we are in 
the nidst ofa second difficult agricultural season in succession, 
and the farming representation of the Nationalist Party in 
Parliament tends to curb the peculiar economic theories of 


the Government’s Labour wing. Difficult as are some of the 


social and political problems, they will find solution if care 
is taken of the sound functioning of the country’s industrial 
heart as re presented by this partially developed centre of the 


Southern Transvaal. The Wages Board has just concluded 
4s lengthy arbitration enquiry into the wages question on the 


mines. Its award, while not favouring the full demands of the 
nhuners, benefits the medium and lower paid men to the extent 


of increasing their annual wages by £75,000, which includes 
£50,000 paid as a temporary increase since the previous 
judicial enquiry. The Board is a thoroughly independent 
body, and it indicates that the award goes to the full limit 
Which is economically possible, if the mines are to escape a 
serious contraction of their activities. —I am, S‘r, &c., 


Youn CorresepO“xvDENT IN JONANNESBURG, 









A Letrer From THe HAGvur. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—The Treaty between Holland and Belgium, which had 
been accepted by the Second Chamber of the States General, 
has been rejected by the First Chamber. The main 
objections were the new régime of the Scheldt and the question 
of a very broad canal to be constructed through Dutch terri- 
tory, affording Antwerp a more efficient connexion with the 
mouths of the Rhine, the delta of which is in Holland’s pos- 
session. These objections do not appear insurmountable if 
Belgium were to agree to fresh negotiations based upon :—(1) 
The safeguarding of the polders situated along the Scheldt 
in the province of Zealand ; and (2) some previous agreement 
between Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam in regard to 
the Khine traffic, reconciling the three interests. 

No doubt the very moderate attitude of the Belgian Press 
has made a favourable impression in Holland, and one is 
inclined to believe that an appeal to Holland's generosity, if 
accompanied by a plan for joint action as indicated above, 
would meet with a good reception. A commission consisting 
of representatives of the three ports, presided over by a 
disinterested foreigner, might achieve that which has hitherto 
appeared impossible. 

The celebrations, on April 30th, of Princess Juliana’s 
coming of age included iliuminations and a pageant on the 
waters of the Hof-vyver, a small lake in the centre of The 
Hague, where the Government buildings are. The pageant 
consisted of rowing boats in the seventeenth-century style, 
on board of which were the famous Admirals, including, of 
course, Tromp (** Van Tromp *’), de Ruyter and others. 

The Princess was installed by the Queen as a member of 
the Council of State.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Your Hacvi CORRESPONDENT, 


Poetry 


Wayfarer’s Thorn 


Or ali the trees, in every land, 
From Forest Flame to snowy pine, 

O I will keep, by heart and hand, 
p 


rey 


he hawthorn and the blackthorn mine: 
Of all the trees that I have known, 

On every road, however long 
For hawthorn flower is memory’s own 


And blackthorn boughs as faith are strong. 


‘ 


O never 4 tree but fairly grows ! 
Slight birch, the Lady of the Woods, 
And oak, and ash, and sweet wild rose, 
And cypress in starlit solitudes : 
Laburnum and lilac, cherry, larch, 
Red rowans in the hills of home, 
Slim sallow stems that flower in March, 
And ilex by the salt sea foam. 


Yes, elm and apple, and beechen dales, 
Dim silvery firs by silent seas 
But still shall rove Time’s nighiingales 
Thro’ hawthorn trees and blackthorn trees: 
And holier yet, in music’s wake, 
As holly’s lamps when autumn ends, 
Sweet hawthorn blooms for sorrow’s sake, 
And blackthorn boughs are pilgrims’ friends. 


In hawthorn red by upland ways 
Or white a: 
I will keep lovely all my days 
The magie hours that need no bells : 


s cloud in evening dells, 


And when the blackthorn spills its load 
Of stars too bright to let me rest, 
Ill cut a stick, and take the road, 
And walk into the crimson West. 


Hiamisu) MACLAREN. 
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Country Life 


Wuere ViLLAces Excet. 

At the edge of Hatfield Park, a place long famous for birds 
and flowers and much besides, was held last week, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Salisbury, a conference on what are 
called rural community councils ; and incidentally on parish 


councils. Lady Verulam was lyrical on the beauty of the 
country. The old and honoured founder of garden cities, 


Mr. Ebenezer Howard, said the village was the only unit 
where you could expect the communal! spirit to prevail. ‘The 
Ministry of Health officially blessed the meeting. A great 
many old parish councillors and more active members of 
women’s institutes listened and asked questions, and perhaps 
wondered what it was all about. The questions largely con- 
centrated round the doubt how far the powers of parish 
councils extended, and this would indicate that few people 
quite realized what this new movement, made possible by the 
Carnegie fund, is or may be. 
* * * * 

Tut SECRET OF PROGRESS. 

Now the real point is this: in every village exist people 
who possess the time, the freedom, the money, the apparatus 
and the knowledge to procure for their little community 
almost anything it desires—playing fields, a village hall, a 
swimming bath or what not. Three-quarters of the cost of 
most things is labour: and of the remaining quarter a good 
part is represented by tools. If those who can lay bricks or 
raise turf or plough or use a needle co-operate with those who 
own tools or horses or tractors and with those who possess 
land or rights over land or spare timber, then what are held to 
be very expensive luxuries, such as tennis courts, for example, 
may be had very cheaply ; and a village may soon, without 
strain on anyone's resources and without appeal to the rates, 
come into possession of adequate social apparatus. Some few 
villages have engaged in such co-operative work and astonished 
themselves with their own easy success. Incidentally a great 
deal could be done without loss to anyone in the supply of 
garden plants or seeds and of wood fuel. But if this * get- 
together,” in the American phrase, is to be organized, someone 
must be organizer: and the suggestion is that every village 
should possess a community council, which should have the 
backing and advice of a central council possessing a local 
habitation in the county town. A number of counties —I 
believe seventeen have already established 
and appointed an organizing secretary equipped with know- 
What these centres want is 
May they pour in! 


such centres 

ledge, zeal and a motor-car. 

hordes of questions from the villages. 
* % * + 

A Miracce or Frosr. 

Some very curious which may 
amateur gardeners may be recorded of the really virulent 
succession of hard frosts that introduced the last week of 
April. Valuable secrets of cultivation are involved. In my 
garden one bush of that valuable and lusty plant, Buddleia 
Veitchiana variabilis, was cut to ribbons. Almost every shoot 
fell flaccid and soon crumbled like plucked leaves of verbena. 
Young laburnum trees suffered as severely and obviously. 
Now this particular Buddleia bush was close against a high 
wall protecting it from the north and by a building yet more 
completely protecting it from the cast. It enjoyed a singularly 
snug and warm corner. Another Buddleia as well as a labur- 
num grow on the other side of the wall fully exposed to the 
north and cut off from the sun except at the zenith and in late 
evening. On these latter plants not a leaf was crumpled, 
much less crumbled. A frost that had flattened even nettles 
and ilex had left no tracs whatever, though they were in full 
leaf. Why % What is the inference ? 

* * * * 
Tne Sun THe Enemy. 


contrasts interest) most 


The interpretation is that the sun does the damage even 
more directly than the frost, though, of course, in association 
with it. 
— the best I ever knew 
after just such an untoward frost. 
half ol 


Some years ago, a practical professor of horticulture 
took me inte his garden a day or two 

He led me to a plot of 
the bed, the heaulms and 


carly potatoes. Over one 


leaves were sc black and wilted that the plants would have to 


————___ 
——___ 


and Sport 


start again ; and more than fifty per cent. of the produce Was 
lost. The other half of this same plot looked quite yp. 
damaged. The leaves were fresh, and growth was continuing 
The cause was this: on the morning of the frost, before the 
rays of the sun reached tie potatoes, this early-rising professoy 
had watered the leaves of half his crop and left the other half 
untouched. The water had proved a specific even beyond 
his expectations. His inference, corroborated by experiny nt, 
was that the leaves are killed because when frozen they give out 
moisture but cannot absorb it soon enough. They die, jn 
short, of transpiration, just as planted-out seedlings may 
Water the leaves and they are saved. For this sort of ason 
I attribute the immunity of the Buddleia and laburnum on the 
north-looking wall to absence of the sun’s rays. It is, of 
course, a fact well known to expert growers that some of the 
newer importations from China do best with a north aspect, 
not because they are hardier than others, but because they are 
more tender. J 
* * * * 

Not many gardeners, it is to be feared, found much pro- 
tection from the frost. Almost all those enthusiasts who 
aitempted to grow very early potatoes lost a very large 
percentage, as anyone who had self-sown roots in the yarden 
could see. The plum harvest was at least halved in some 
districts ; and those whose strawberries tlower, 
especially the professional growers on the South Coast. lost 
the whole. We may hope that the frost was the anticipation 
of the normal May frosts. If those are intermitted we may 
expect one of the biggest apple harvests in the records. Was 
ever the blossom more gorgeous and abundant ? 


were in 


* * * * 
Dovsts aBour Biro Prorecrion, 

A good deal of excited feeling is being stirred, especially 
among ardent friends of the birds, by the new consolidating 
Bill on Bird Protection. On the whole, to my thinking. it is 
a good Bill, for it is not possible at this date altogether to 
prevent boys and men from birds’ nesting ; 
amount of latitude must be left, unless constant disobedicnce 
of the law is accepted. But some of us very strongly desir 
a spacious and yet simple law ; 
seid as the proposal made half-humorously by 
in the Field, though he writes as a “ shooter,” not an orni- 
thologist or humanitarian. His Bill follows: 
* Henceforward Great Britain shall be a bird sanctuary : and 
no one in it shall kill or take any wild bird or their eggs.” 
To this he would append two lists, one of game birds. drawn 
up by a central authority, presumably, the other of * harmful 
birds,” drawn up by the various cotinty councils. * Hence- 
forward Great Britain shall be a_ bird sanctuary ~~ the 
savour of that phrase is wholly enchanting. The existing Bill 
has two weaknesses. One is that birds that are harmful in 
say, greenfinches in the seed-growing districts 
of Essex — are useful in another; and for this reason local 
control is needed. The second is that previously the county 
councils published their lists of birds and notices of close 
seasons in local papers and so did a good deal of propaganda 
work that will now be omitted. One way of making this 
good would be through the elementary schools. Why not 
appoint a lesson for delivery at cach opening of the clos 


and a certain 


and nothing so good has been 
Cheviot’ 


would be as 


one place 


season ? 
* * * * 
WuHere 
Some account was given last week of a robin which used the 
roof of a wren’s nest as the floor of its own. A few days afte 
this was discovered in the garden, a clutch of robin’s eggs was 
found on a neighbouring common in a last vear’s lark’s nest. 


Birps Buinp. 


It is mere accident doubtless, but I have seldom noticed so 
many nests in close juxtaposition. In one bush a bullfinch 
has just begun to build a little platform immediately over tht 
like an intentional 


top of a thrush’s nest. It looks almost 


roof. A thrush and a hedge sparrow in the garden have nests 
within a foot. 
frost has made a good many birds desert and probably spoiled 


A sparrow’s and a starling’s nests touch. Th 


very many eggs of plovers and other ground-nesting birds. 
W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


A SCOTTISH ARTISAN’S LETTER ON 
AMERICAN LABOUR CONDITIONS 
[Vo the F-ditor of the SpvcraTor.] 

Sir,—In reply to “* H. C.,”° I give my opinion after several 

years experience of the conditions here in America. 
* ~The workers here accept experiments of all kinds without 
distrust or suspicion. The creation of large combines is not 
looked upon as a means of crushing the wage earner ; com- 
bines are welcomed, the bigger the better, and five per cent. 
of Labour is organized. The sole qualification for employ- 
ment is being able to turn out the work. Bonus (or payment 
by results) works so well from the wage earners’ point of views 
that when a large concern here gave notice that from a certain 
dete. bonus would cease, and a‘ higher day rate would be 
paid, the workers would not have it; yet their day rate 
would have made their wage practically the same. 

A worker who can turn out more than the general run, 
not only makes more bonus but is rated a few cents an hour 
higher. Interchangeability of Labour is very popular. For 
instance, if one department is very slack, another very busy, 
the men are transferred, and if they can turn out the work, 
they are retained ; if not they are suspended. 

Trade Union restrictions are unknown, the right to work 
yules, so there is no stranglehold on the worker. There are 
many instances of men (who on the Clyde and elsewhere 

were fighting each other as well as the employers) working 
together on the same job making good money, yet according 
to Trade Union rules neither should be at the job. Many of 
these men were Red when they came over, but they are 
“bleached > now. They have constant employment, and, 
it is constant ; no * Ca’ Canny.” 

The masters here don’t give money for nothing, one has to 
get on or get out. Workshops are comfortable, and smoking 
time is generally allowed. Good timekeeping is of great 
importance, and one must be ready to start right away. 
Arriving late is very unusual; there is no place I know of 
that will have men coming late. Production is the key to the 
great strides made in America. 

British artisans have nothing to fear coming here, they are 
the workers that put up records in delivering the goods. 
There may be others as eflicient but none to excel them. 
Taxation (a great handicap in Britain) is very low and Prohi- 
bition helps also as there are no swelied heads all fuddled in 
the morning. 

I have read in articles published at home about workers’ 
committees. I never knew of any, nor yet have I been 
able to locate any of these firms where engineers, &c., are paid 
£10, £12, or £15 a week; no such money is going for forty- 
eight hours, or, being Scotch, I'd be after it. Occasionally 
one reads about some breach of the Washington agreement, 
but 95 per cent. of the workers don’t know anything about it. 

As for welfare and sports, I know of firms at home that are 
ahead of anything over here. There is no comparison at all. 
Where America leads is by Labour and Capital working 
together, agreeing instead of quarrelling. 

Mass., U.S.A. 

[Our correspondent’s letter has been published without 
alteration. He left Great Britain five years ago, and is earning 
£8 per week, which he says “ is good going,’ except in the 
building trades-—we wish a little of his common sense could be 
transplanted to the Old Country. What we need is a visit 
from a thousand “ Glaswegians,”’ who have made good in 
America, to tell our employers and workers why American 

industry succeeds.—Ep. Spectator.] 


* GLASGWEGIAN.® 


A NEW ZEALAND FARMER’S LETTER 
[V'o the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sir,—As a citizen of New Zealand, a country that has always 
loyally supported the ** Trade within the Empire ™ 
I wish to bring before my fellow-countrymen in Great Britain 
an aspect of that policy often overlooked by its advocates ; 
I allude to * reciprocity * by the people of the Homeland, 
because reciprocity and good will are vital to its suecess and 


policy, 


both are lacking under present conditions. It is nota question 


the Editor 


of Free Trade or Protection or the neglect of your home-grown 
foodstuffs, but the giving of a voluntary preference by the 
British public to the produce of the overseas Dominions, 
instead of buying from alien countries who are seldom 
customers and frequently trade opponents. 

New Zealand is essentially a producing country and is, 
therefore, dependent for its manufactures on supplies from 
overseas, its chief products, except wool, being meat, dairy 
produce, fruit, and so forth, 

The majority of our producers are small farmers, especially 
in the dairy industry, and to market successfully must combine, 
merely following the trend of the times when combination 
is the keynote of modern trade—manufacture, shipping, 
and finance. The Dairy Control Board is the first producers’ 
Board in New Zealand to carry out a real marketing policy, 
and commenced to operate last September, when a committee 
Was set up consisting of three members of the London Agency 
and three representatives of the distributing concerns, to 
arrange minimum prices periodically. The Board is a 
commercial organization, and like any other business concern 
it works for the benefit of its shareholders, the New Zealand 
dairymen, and in fixing prices has allowed for market con- 
ditions, supply, demand, quality, &c., and we must assume 
those prices were reasonable, as representatives of the dis- 
tributing trade were equally responsible with the Board 
in fixing them. 

From its first inception a section of the Tooley Street trade 
has been actively hostile to the Board—I say a section 
because some of the Tooley Street firms have been very 
helpful and have loyally co-operated with the Board— 
and has from the first * boyeotted*’ New Zealand dairy 
produce in order to kill the Board’s marketing policy, and 
revert to the conditions of the past five years with their 
annual slumps artificially brought about because of the lack 
of proper marketing methods on the part of the New Zealand 
dairymen. These slumps benefit only the speculator, who 
exploits both producer and consumer, besides causing great 
hardship to a large number of our farming population, potential 
Empire customers. 

During the last two years a stream of propaganda has been 
cabled out to New Zealand by * vested interests,” backed by 
gross misstatements made throughout the British Press, 
with a view to mislead both the producer and consumer. 
In October an attempt was made by members of the dairy 
produce trade to bring political pressure on the Board through 
our Prime Minister, asking him to abolish * control,” protesting 
against price-tixing and asking for the removal of the Board’s 
London manager. The sole object of all this agitation is to 
kill the New Zealand farmers’ marketing movement, whic! 
is designed to feed the market regularly and so avoid slumps, 
stabilizing prices at a fair level, to the benetit of both producer 
and consumer, who are suffering from the stranglehold of 
** vested interests,” which are the greatest bar to progress and 
the biggest curse any country can suffer from. 

We are told we have lost the good will of the Home dairy- 
produce trade; what about the loss of the good willof a 
large section of the Empire’s best customers in New Zealand ? 
We have never * boycotted * the British manufacturer because 
he has exercised his just right and fixed the price of the 
articles he had to sell. 

I am a small farmer and the son of one of Canterbury's 
pioneers who landed in 1850. Although I was born in England 
I have lived the greater part of my life in New Zealand, 
but like all Englishmen I retain a great affection for the 
* Old Land.” 
Trade,” but I cannot help feeling very bitter at the treatment 
the New Zealand farmer is receiving from a gang of commercial 
thugs. I have had twenty-six years’ active membership of 
the New Zealand Farmers’ Union, and | think I know enough 
about my fellow-farmers to say that my resentment is typical. 


I have always been a keen supporter of ** Empire 


The greatest obstacle to “ Empire Trad:” is the lack of 
reciprocity and good will on the part of the senior partrer in 


the firm, * John Bull himself 


The British consumer can foster Empire trade by buying 


from his best customers and not his keenest trade opponents, 
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When he buys New Zealand or Australian butter, let him see 
he gets the real article and not a hybrid blend from all 
countries. The Imperial Marketing Committee can assist 
by insisting that all blended butter bears on its wrapper when 
retailed the name of the country of origin the blended butter 
came from.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

GrimMsDALE ANDERSON. 

Pelorus Sound, Mariborough, New Zealand. 

{We have received several letters from New Zealand on 
the same subject and to the same effect. We can assure our 
New Zealand readers that they can count on the Spectator’s 
support. We have frequently urged the establishment of 
Control Boards to bring the producers overseas into closer 
contact with the Home market and to prevent periodical 
slumps. Under existing conditions too much power is left 
to the middleman. In Great Britain we realize to the full 
how much we owe to New Zealand’s determination to “ buy 
British,’ and we certainly should reciprocate by buying 
New Zealand produce when we can.—Ep. Spectator.| 


THE UNION OF CHRISTENDOM 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.]| 


Sin,—The article on the above begins delightfully. The 
Church of England ‘embraces within one organic body 
Catholic, Liberal and Evangelical. These ‘ colleges of religion,’ 
if we may call them so, make up the ‘ university’ of the 
English Church; and though the disintegrating forces are 
strong, the sense of corporate life is stronger, and the larger 
unity is maintained.” 

This is admirable, but it is vitiated later on by the assump- 
tion that the Catholie view is the greater truth. A year ago 
I was at a debate, in which three exponents took part— 
Catholic, Evangelical and Liberal. Each in his opening paper 
endeavoured to make it quite clear that his view was the right 
one. But as I listened, I could not but feel that each was one 
aspect of a greater truth, and that the three were necessary to 
each other and complementary. 

The Catholic with its sense of tradition and beauty, the 
Evangelical with its insistence on the Bible, the Liberal with 
its contact with science and modern thought ; each makes its 
appeal to varying temperaments—different types of mind— 
but they are aspects, not opposites and incompatible. The 
history of the past six hundred years has shown that the 
Catholic view alone is too narrow, and does not cover all the 
facts. Even with the aid of the Inquisition it was found 
impossible to keep all men narrowly Catholic. 

Catholicism, Evangelicalism and Liberalism must all be 
acknowledged as integral parts, necessary and complementary 
to each other. Separated, cach takes on the hard narrowness 
of a sect, and the varied inspiration and life die away. Thus 
not only is schism made permanent, but large numbers are 
excluded from the Christian Church altogether. These could 
join in the larger view and its many-sided life with enthusiasm, 
while the narrow tenets and formalism of a sect are unreal and 
impossible to them.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Maruew Locnutan. 

Clovelly, Devon. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 
| To the Editor of the Specrayvor.] 
Sir, Perhaps you will allow an ordinary member of the 
Church of England to break in with a few words ? 

I have often felt that the dispute which has been given 
rather heated expression to is hardly in accord with 
“ Christianity ~ in its broadest sense. Surely it suggests 
a sad lack of tolerance? Would not a better fellowship be 
secured by a little more mutual respect for the views of 
others ? 

We are ina world composed of widely varying temperaments. 
Is it not well, therefore, that we should have a wide selection 
of different forms of ** Public Worship ” (or of * Divine Ser- 
vice”), thereby providing for the selection of a Church that 
is found to be the most helpful ? 

In recent times the Church of England appears to have 
become increasingly embroiled in a controversy over the 
correct interpretation of Rubries, &e., and the possible * sins 


———— 


of commission ~ form a counterpart to the sins of “ omission,» 
All may think they are right, but no one knows.—-1 
Sir, &e., 

The Athenaeum. 


am, 
CHARLES Bricur, 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—Mr. Dunkley’s essay and Mr. Steuart’s letter in the 
Speciator almost compe! me to ask you fora little more space 
in which to make my position clearer. It seems so extra. 
ordinary that we ‘“ Protestant,” i.e., “‘ Reforming,” Catholics 
should be called “* Evangelicals,” as if we were a sort of sect, 
instead of * English Catholics” who “protest” against the 
errors of the Roman Church. 

We, the so-called ** Protestants,” are, of course, members of 
the old English Church and our traditions date back to the 
centuries before Augustine invaded England, and not to the 
times of Henry VIII when Rome was prevented from quite 
ruining the English Church as she succeeded in ruining that in 
Treland. 

* Protestants ” are simply Catholics who still * protest” 
against the errors of Rome, as Mr. Gladstone, a good old 
* High ” Churchman, always did: the new “ Anglo-Catholies” 
are really reactionaries, who look back longingly towards Rome 
and Mediaevalism. Perhaps we might without offence eal] 
them * wings ” of the same English Church Army who agree 
to differ on some points of doctrine which to some of us seem 
almost vital.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. E. Pennincron, 

Ewell Park, Ewell, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of the Sercraror.]} 
Sirn,—Catholies may be mistaken in their views about the 
Real Presence, but they have the consolation of knowing that 
they err in good company. No one who reads 1 Corinthians 
xi. 23-29 with an open mind can deny that St. Paul held the 
Catholic doctrine on the subject, which, he tells us, was 
specially revealed to him—* received of the Lord,” in his own 
words, 

The same doctrine is insisted on in Chapter x., verse 16. 
St. Paul quite evidently believed in the Real Presence ; other- 
wise there would be no meaning in his warning that to partake 
unworthily is “to eat and drink to our own damnation.” 
Granting the correctness of St. Paul's premise, we are bound to 
admit the correctness of Catholic practice. It is a pity that 
Protestants, who profess to make the Bible their sole guide in 
matters of faith, ignore these two crucial chapters. Protestant- 
ism is, in fact, guilty of almost exactly those errors with regard 
to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper for which St. Paul takes 
the Corinthians to task ! 

In many other points, St. Paul explicitly supports the 
Catholic point of view in contradiction to modern Protestant- 
ism. His views on celibacy (Chapter vii., verses 34 and 35, 
of the same epistle), for which he claims the authority of the 
Spirit of God, are in direct opposition to the Protestants, who, 
since Luther's apostacy, have ceased to countenance monas- 
ticism. Do Protestants claim to know better than St. Paul’— 
I ain, Sir, &e., 

II. G. Raw ixson. 

Cheltenham, 


ST. MARY’S PARISH CHURCH, FINCHLEY 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Srr,—In a recent issue of the Spectator I noticed a reference 

to St. Mary's Parish Church, Finchley, which it is proposed 

to enlarge, as I understand, by adding transepts. 

I am not a resident in the parish, but as in the ease of ihe 
City Churches which it is proposed to pull down, I regard 
the matter as one for Londoners generally, for lovers of 
beautiful buildings, for archaeologists. How few old churches 
we have left in London; in the City a score or two of Wren 
churches, and a few older churches. 

Yet here is a gem of antiquity within the reach of Londoners 
which it is proposed to deface by the addition of transepts 
out of keeping with a building which still retains the simple 
character of a fifteenth-century village church. 

The Rector and the parishioners can do as they please $ 
yet public opinion educated by our leading architects and 
archaeologists has saved our City churches. And here is 
a fresh instance where they may be able to stay the devastating 
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hand ef the utilitarian. Surely if additional accommodation 

js needed one of the other modern churches in the parish 

might be enlarged or another church built.-- I am, Sir, &c., 
ARNOLD F, GRAVES. 


Sunny Collage, Wheathampstead, Herts. 


THE “OXFORD” LOCAL OPTION BILL 
| To the Editor of the Spvcrator.| 

Sin, Lord Salvesen misunderstands the Oxford Bill when 
he says that it * does not attempt to introduce any reform of 
the existing system under which alcoholic liquors are sold.” 
{ would point out that the Reorganization Option provides a 
reform — and a very effective reform—by changing the existing 
system of selling drink for private profit, on a competitive 
hasis, to a system of disinterested public ownership. 

Lord Salvesen has attempted to draw deductions from his 
experience of the workine of the Scottish Local Veto Act. 
But I would suggest that the Scottish Act, with its purely 
suppressive options and small experimental areas, can provide 
no data of value for the Oxford Bill, with its constructive 
option of Reorganization and large experiments] areas. 

In vour own article you referred to the need of taking the 
Drink Trade out of politics, and commended the Oxford Bill 
for helping to effect this. Lord Shaw’s Committee in 1917 
reported on the urgency of this in Scotland, stating that the 
Drink Trade was “ highly organized.” “ amply equipped with 
means,” and played a“ not unimportant part in political and 
municipal contests.” It is largely because the Reorganization 
yption would deal with this aspect of the problem that many 
f us support the Oxford Bill in preference to the alternative 
proposals supported by Lord Salvesen for converting a very 
limited number of * drink shops ~ into * improved ” public - 
houses, whilst still leaving the trade in private hands.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Dunmore, 
3 Susser Square, W. 2. 


THE COUNTRY PUBLICAN 


[Vo the Editor of the Sprcravor.| 





S 
about the country public-house ? I have just returned froma 


nr, May I endorse every word that Mr. P. Williams says 
week's walking and motoring in North Wilts, and the memory 
of frustrated hopes of tea is still vivid. 

I have tramped, cycled and motor-cycled for twenty-five 
years about the southern half of England, and with the 
exception of certain recognized tourist centres, have found 
this difliculty everywhere. As a young girl T lived for some 
years in Germany and did eycling and walking tours both in 
that country and Austria, and never had the slightest difliculty 
in getting coffee —the equivalent of tea with us or food and 
a clean bed for a most moderate sum anywhere in the smallest 
Village inn. 

In the recognized tourist districts like Mxmoor and 
Dartmoor there are generally plenty of places for tea, but 
always at a fixed charge of Is. 6d. to 2s -a large tea with 
cream and jam, which one does not by any means always 
want, 

[have never found it possible to get just tea and bread and 
Hutter, or to choose. in fact, the food I want. Surely the 
licensing justices could do something to compel the ** public ” 
house to be public, and at any rate to provide tea, bread, eggs 
and cheese if desired. In rather remote places perhaps it is 
too much to expect meat meals, for where custom is uncertain 
stocks provided and not used would be © dead loss. Will 
some enterprising concern arise and provide a chain of decent 
inns about the country, with reasonable and clean refresh- 
ments ?—I am, Sir, &ce., 

KK. DouGias Siri. 


[Gur wayside eating houses have not kept pace with the 
great development in motoring. There are great opportuni- 
ties awaiting the individual or company that will cater for 
the ever-growing numbers who frequent our highways and 
byways. The Trust Tlouses are doing much, but much still 
remains to be done. Great Britain as a whole is far behind 
foreign countries in this respect, as our correspondent points 


‘af 1 


nut } Specty . 
out iD. ] CHOr | 








[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 
Sir, —Your correspondent, Mr. P. Williams, calls attention to 
the fact that many public-houses in the country do not supply 
tea. May I ask whether your correspondent failed to find the 
ordinary tea shop and temperance refreshment house on his 
travels, and if it was tea he wanted, why did he not go 
to such places ? 

The fact is that there is not sufficient demand to warrant 
every publican supplying refreshment of this character, apart 
from the fact, where the trade is small, that the restaurant 
proprietor is naturally opposed to any competition in the 
supply of teas. 

I do not see that State control would get over this difficulty. 
Dr. Shadwell has pointed out that the same difficulty was 
experienced at Carlisle. Only a comparatively few of the 
houses in Carlisle supply meals, &c. He says: ** There were 
at one time twenty-eight of these houses, but the plan proved 
less successful than was hoped, and seven were given up 
before long for lack of demand. By 1918 only a few were 
left to continue the practice.” 

The general manager reported that the provision of food 
in the ordinary public-house is not appreciated, and meets 
little demand. He goes on to say that this experience is of 
great interest because the usual motive for not supplying 
food, tea and coffee (say the temperance reformers) is the 
desire of the publican, under orders, to push the sale of 
drink. -T am, Sir, &e., I. Bewe. 

29 Dalmeny Avenue, Norbury, SAW. 16. 


BLACK AND WHITE 
| To the Editor of the Seecravor. 


Sin, Your reviewer adds fresh distortions to his remarks 


on my book. 

Ile repeats his complaint (on the title) * Lord Olivier 
would have us believe that the merry, cheerful Kaflir is a 
creature sunk in misery, and ignores that his kraal life is 
happy.” Untrue. I said that the Kaflir's good humour, 
easy temper, and sense of the ludicrous save South Africa. 
The point your reviewer burkes is that more than half the 
natives have been squeezed out of their tribal life and that 
General Hertzog’s Land Bill aims at expelling from their 
homes some hundreds of thousands more who can heave nowhere 
to go but the towns. 

My title is a cribbed translation. The misére of South 
Africa is of the Kuropean as well as the black. Is the ~ poor 
white a cheerful product ? Are the natives 
with discontent ~ (Smuts) about nothing ? 


* seething 


Admitting “ brutal manners” your reviewer admonishes 
me not to ~ argue from the particular to this general ~ or to 
* bring an indictment against a nation” on the strength of 
them. This, in the face of page after page on which I make 
it clear that I deal with their manners merely as symptoms 
of the deeper disease. I analyse and repeatedly refer to the 
many South Africans who condemn them and to the kindly 
disposition of Boer masters. Mr. Rhodes and his companions 
did not maltreat unoffending servants in order to * intimidate ” 
them, but because they were bullies, and because the slave- 
State standards of their environment did not restrain them. 
As to your reviewer's penultimate paragraph, nowhere do I 
approach recommending that Europeans and WKaflirs should 
interbreed, or suggest. as he pretends I do, that this would 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Olivine. 


produce * a superior human being.” 
Old Hall, Ramsden, Charlbury. 
[This correspondence is now closed, -lKp. Spectator.| 


MILK AND EARLY RISING 
[To the Editor of the Srwcrxvor.| 
Sir, In your issue of the Spectator fol April 23rd, your 


auins a request 





editorial footnote under the above heading cor 
for figures showing the milk consumption in different countries. 
The consumption of fresh milk varies locally, but speaking 


senerally and taking into account the slight difference ta 





standard measure in the countries concerned, the per capita 
consumption in Sweden is 1} pints: in the United States, 1 
pint : in Switzerland, 1 pint: in Canada, two-thirds of 2 pint 

and in Great Britain, one-third of a pint. Great Britain has 
a lot of leew iv to make up! 
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The average man could live for a prolonged period on milk 
alone without losing weight, three quarts per day being 
sufficient, at a cost of one shilling and sixpence. Such a 
monotonous diet could not be recommended for various 
reasons, but the statement serves to demonstrate that milk 
as a food compares very favourably in price with other foods. 
A reasonable quantity, say a pint per day, taken as part of a 
mixed diet should prove an economy for those whose daily 
food bill is a source of anxiety. Its merit as a food lies in its 
extremely complex neture. It has a very high calorific or 
energy producing value, it contains protein of high efliciency 
for body building, it contains a wealth of mineral matter, 
particularly phosphorus and lime, and it contains vitamins 
which compensate for deficiencies in other foods and stimulate 
metabolism. 

The slogan * A pint and a half for every child ~ has a scien- 
tific foundation, and is largely based on the mineral require- 
ments of growing children. The Reports of the Board of 
Education on the Health of the School Child have for vears 
emphasized the necessity for a greater consumption of fresh 
miik to combat a state of malnutrition which undoubtedly 
exists amongst many of the children attending Council schools. 
In fact the need for instruction in the value of milk as a food 
deserves appreciation by all those holding responsible positions 
in governing bodies and should be recognized as a national 
charge.--I am, Sir, &ce.., A. D. ALLEN. 

The National Milk Publicity Council (Incorporated), 

33 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


LESSONS OF THE CENSUS 
| To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir, -In your article on the above subject on the 28rd ult., 
there seems to be a veiled lament over the Census figures 
which are supposed to reveal, or as the writer puts it, * hide 
an intinity of blighted hopes.” 

It may be so with some, but I think it is a fact that the 
majority of those surplus women do not want to marry. If 
they all could get married to-morrow what would become of 
our Hospitals, Creches, Rescue Homes, and other institutions 
which rely mainly upon the efforts of these same brave women 
for their upkeep ? and who in so living, realize the truth that 
such have “ more children than she which hath an husband.” 

Should we not rather account them fortunate in being able 
to attain those spiritual heights where * there is no marrying 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Sormia H. BE. Lancwaip. 


or giving in marriage ~ ? 


5 Corbett Road, Cardiff. 


FAMILIAR MISQUOTATIONS 
| To the Editor of the Sevcrxyvor.] 
Sin, The misquoted phrase T come across far more frequentiy 
than any other is * In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” °* 
tion actually occurs in the Report of the Archbishop's Com- 
mittee on Christianity and Industrial Problems in 1918, of which 
four bishops, a dean. and three other clergymen, including the 
secretary, were members. I believe that the bkegetter of this 
popular error was Rogue Rideriiood, the honest tradesman 
who got his living, you may remember, by the sweat of his 
brow. But I think an Archbishops’ Committee might have 
preferred the biblical word to Rogue Riderhood’s revised 
Iam, Sir, &e., A. 


Face ~ vlways becomes “ brow.” This substitu- 


version, SHADWELL, 
| Vo the Xdilor of the Srecravor.] 
Sir, Your contributor * D. H.” cites the last line of Lyeidas 
2s possibly providing the commonest example of misquotation. 
I think, however, that the two lines from “The Ancient 
Mariner are more frequentiy misquoted, if only because 
more generally known. I refer, of course, to: 
“Water, water everywhere 
Nor any drop to drink. 
And not @ drop being almost invariably substituted for the 
‘nor any drop.” T am, Sir. &e., 
W. Barinc-PEMeEeRtON, 
New Universily Clic, St. James's Street, SV, 


correct 


= 


SAFETY IN FLYING 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—The following claim is made by your contributor, 
“FF. Y.-B.,” in his notice of my book, Acolus ; or the Future 
of the Flying Machine: * Civilian flying in England has less 
casualties to record, compared to the number of miles flown 
and passengers carried, than cither railway travel or motoring,” 

This statement is inaccurate. Or, more nearly, it is, as [ 
shall show, an error multiplied by about one hundred and 
fifty. It is, in fact, an almost astronomical howler. 

In the years 1820 to 1926 British Air Transport machines 
carried 78,569 passengers and killed 12. In the same period 
British railways carried about 8,904,002,500 passengers and 
killed 69 in train accidents. Whereas air transport kills one 
passenger in about every 6,549, railway transport kills one 
passenger in about every 129,043,500. If it killed passengers 
as fast as air transport, railway transport in the single vear 
1926 would have slaughtered more than 168,300 peopl 

“KF. Y.-B.” is one of the friends from whom aeronautics 
must pray to be saved. He would like aviation to be safe, so 
he ludicrously exaggerates its safety. With him the wish is 
father to the fatuity. And the fatuity has appeared in the 
Spectator more than once. To aviation, which requires no 
faise claims to prop it up, and to those aeronauticelly unin- 
formed readers who have believed him, “* F. Y.-B.” owes an 
apology.-I am, Sir, &e., 

OLIVER STEWART. 

17 Trafalgar Road, Twickenham. 

[Our reviewer writes: ** I owe no apology, but I think Mr, 
Stewart does. Imperial Airways have carried 36,000 pas- 
sengers during the last two years without a single casualty. 
Can Mr. Stewart tell us what motoring and railway accidents 
there have been in that time ? “—Ib. Spectator.| 


THE HUNTING OF HINDS 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.} 


Sir,-The attention of the Council of the Society has been 
called to the hunting of a hind on March 28th last. After 
being hunted for several hours, the hind ran into a wire 
fence, then collapsed into a smali stream about two fect deep 
and wes drowned as she was in such an exhausted condition 
that she was unable to rise. The hind was then and there 
disembowelled, when it was found that she was with \oung. 

The Council of the Society desires to urge on Masters of 
hinds wfter 


Staghounds the desirability of not hunting any 
the end of February. so that painful incidents of this kind 
may be averted. The rutting season is earky in October, 
and as the period of gestation in the case of the deer is cight 


months and a few days, the Council suggests that the end of 
February is the latest date on which hinds should be hunted, 
—I am, Sir, &e., ki. G. FATRHOLME, 
Chief Secretary. 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animats, 
105 Jermyn Street, London, SW. 1. 


“DOWN IN SOMERSET” 

[To the Editor of the Seucraror.| 
Sir,— Surely some of your readers must have been ainazed 
to read in the motoring article by C. A. R.” that 
and twenty miles of Blagdon, up in the Mendips, vou can 
reach almost every point in Somerset worth visiting.” Has 
*C.A. RO never heard of Exmoor and the glorious Lorna 
Doone country or of the Quantocks so intimately associated 
with Wordsworth and Coleridge ? And are not Minehead, 
Dunster, Porlock, Dulverton and Winsford (to name only 
a few) points worth visiting ? 


“within five 


Nearly all our villages--even the smallest are worth 
visiting for their churches alone, and the scenery from the 
Quantocks to and inchiding Exmoor is some of the finest in 
England. Possibly * C. A. R.” assumed, as so many people do, 


that the Quantocks and Exmoor are in Devon, but, of course, the 


Quantocks are wholly in Somerset and only a tiny corner of 


T. H. Hosecoon, 


I ain, Sir, &c., 


Exmoor is in Devon. 
Minehead, Somerset, 
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This Week’s Books 


Signor Corrapo Ricci’s Umbria Santa (Faber and Gywer, 
12s. 6d.) is frankly a disappointing book. The para- 
graph gives hope of much of interest to follow: 

gr: g 


second 





joined in this great work of civilisation, but 


j 
» how such reform developed its tendencies and 
though to assume its special 

mission in the complex design of elevating humanity. Italy south 
of the Liri and the Tronto contributes to this solemn conclave tho 
of speculative thought, Latium juridical sense and justice ; 
the Marches, equable temperament ; 
Lombardy, laborious 
Piedmont, political and 


* The whole of It 
it is interesting to set 
maintained its charact 





‘istics, as 


spirit ) 
Tuscany, tervent love ot art : 
the joy of poetical 
Liguria, 


expression 5 


Emilia, 
commercial boldness ; 


austerity ; 
military discipline.” 
This is well said, but to the present writer at any rate (who 
vields to none in love for the holy province of Italy) neither 
the landseape of Assisi nor the art of Pintoricchio are clucidated 
or made more precious by this volume. 

* ** * & 


Mr. Noppen’s short Guide to the Mediaeval Art of West- 
minster Abbey (Harrison, 1s. 6d.) is more than a conden- 
sation of his excellent Westminster Abbey and Its Ancient 
Art already reviewed in these columns, but it displays the 
same care, enthusiasm and erudition. Visitors to our central 
shrine might well study this little book before going to the 
Abbey, for the illustrations are delightful and there is an 
interesting and useful chapter on the artists and craftsmen 
mostly Englishmen by the way—who were responsible for 
the jewels of fine craftsmanship within the Abbey. 

* * » * 
format 


Messrs. Gerald Howe send us in an attractive 


twenty-five old English songs composed between the thirteenth 


and seventeenth centuries. Many of these will be new to 
musical amateurs. The title, Old English Songs, Amorous, 
Fesiive and Divine, sufliciently describes this delightful 
volume, which would make a charming present. Its price 
is 10s. 6d. 

* * % a: 


Canon Birmingham has a distinctive and delightful style 
as an essayist. It relaxation which 
make him pleasant to read, but there are many deeper qualities 
one of them is attention to telling detail. In 


is his gift of ease and 
in his work : 
his latest book, for instance, Ships and Sealing Wax (Methuen, 
5s.),he has a story, ** Spiritless Outeast,”” which begins with 
a rainy day in Ireland and ends with a disquisition on our 
social it all reads very simply and naturally, but 
there is great art in it. We struggle out with the author 
into the storm, send a telegram, buy a tin of golden syrup, 
to tea meet a coatless but happy 


order : 


and on our way home 
The drenched scarecrow pities us 
to tell, but a neat moral is pointed 
The 


On Fashions in 


tramp by the roadside. 
What follows is too long 
to a supremely well-told and vivid tale. 


essays are 


slight, of course, but by a master hand. 
Words * * gesture,” 
© period,” ** old-world ” and ** complex ” 
and the done-to-death ** England's 


‘slogan,’ ‘* conscious,’ 


what of * trend.” 


mentions 
* relativity,” green and 
pleasant land” ? 


Mr. Bernard Shaw contributes an extremely amusing 
preface to Three Plays by William Archer (Constable.  10s.). 
The late William Archer, he tells us, was incorruptible as a 
dramatic *In his day there were two methods of 
One was called simply Chicken 
method 


critic. 
amiable ¢ ruption in vogue. 
and Champagne, which explains itself. The second 


most a routine.’ It consisted in feeing the critic 


with £50 or so to translate some foreign play and then for- 
him the play. “ The did 
rather because it was the fashion, and almost the 


Was a! 


ecttine to send managers this, 


I believs 


due of a leading critic, than with any sense that the proposal 
Was in any way improper. Certainly the three late dis- 
tinguished actor-managers who made it to me when T was a 


critic thought no worse of it than tipping a waiter.” 


The description of an operation in Lord Listers time, in 
Lisier as I Knew Hii. by Dr. J. R. Leeson (Balliére, Tindall 
and Cox, 8s. 6d.). is although ghastly reading for 
the the book grateful 


arresting, 


modern reader. We closed feeling 


to the author, grateful to Lord Lister and especially grateful 
for being born to enjoy the twentieth century. 
It is a remarkable fact that the Albanians who under the 


lurks showed a passionate attachment to their own country, 
now that their country has been freed, are flocking to America 


as fast as they can—so say Jan and Cora Gordon in Two 
Vagabonds in Albania (The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.). The 


Albanians all told the Gordons that their country was a despic- 
able, miserable land. but the Gordons didn’t agree, in spite 
of a bout of fever and various discomforts which 
the reader and apparently the authors. To-day, the future 
of Albania is bound up with many problems, such as oil 
and Italy. The Gordons are neither politicians nor pro- 
pagandists, but something far betterand rarer—trustworthy and 
charming guides, who contrive to give us a real sense of Albania 
as it is to-day and a just estimate of the people and scenes 
they visit. The travel stories of these gifted dilettantes 
are in a class by themselves: this one, like all the series, 
is charmingly illustrated and written with a verve and careless 
grace that carry the reader along enchanted. 


amuse 


~ * * * 


A new monthly (4d., 10 Fetter Lane, E.C.4) is Books 
Tllustrated, reading. It is 
well illustrated and well arranged under such headings as 
Travel, Sport, Fiction, Reminiscences, &c. We wish it all 


whose object is to encourage 


suCCESS. 
* *: * * 

Mr. Lawrence Binyon is to be heartily congratulated on the 
very interesting text of the sumptuous new volume of the 
Kumorfopoulos Collection published by Messrs. Benn (£12 12s.) 
dealing with the wonderful Yiieh Shan Tung and Ching Liang 
frescoes recently presented to the nation. 
are beautiful, especially the Ching Liang frescoes, depicting 
three great Bodhisattvas Nirvana, but 
renounce their own beatitude until the salvation of the world 
We Buddhist 


mural art since the publication of Lady Uerringham’s book 


The reproductions 


figures, who know 


is accomplished. have scen nothing finer in 


on Ajanta. 

Edited by Mr. Humbert Wolfe, who contribules an intro- 
ductory note to the selected works of cach poet, the second 
the Augustan Books of English poetry (Benn, 6d. 
each), the first six numbers of 
includes John Donne, George Herbert. Francis Thompson, 
W. B. Yeats, Harold Monro, and Rose Macaulay. Of Miss 
Macaulay's verse, which is not so well should 
be, Mr. Wolfe says that it * precedes in point of date all of 
novels, het 


series of 
which we have just received, 


known as it 


her most successful outstanding motif being ‘a 
strangely tender mysticism, the 


stir in it of invisible dawns beyond and beside those we know.’ ’ 


grey of almost dawn, and the 


The New Competition 


Tur editor offers a prize of £5 for a list of the eight foremost 
poets of English literature and another list of the four best 
come nearest 


living poets. The competitor whose two lists 


to the popular verdicts will be adjudged the winner. 








RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, All ent must be re 1 on or before Friday, May 20th. 

) ' - ay aM te - pnteten aa thaw eth 

2. Competitors may send In many entries as they wisn, 
but each entry must be a mmpanied b: one of th coupons to 
be fe vl « 1 pa 827 of thi l ! 

The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 

pe ro mu be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

1. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
com t 1, no! n i espondence with competitors. 

». The Editor resery the right of printing any manuscript 

} tod 

6. Envelopes must bo addressed: Competition, th Speclalor, 


Covent Garden, London, W.0. 2. 
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The Spacious Days of Drake 


Sir Francis Drake. By E. F. Benson. (Boedley Heed. 12s. td.) 
Francis Drake was “lowe of stature, of strong limbe, 
broad breasted, round headed, brown hayre, full bearded, 
his cyes round large and clear, well favoured fayce.’ With 
a novelist’s dexterity Mr. Benson touches in other features 
of the portrait. Hie had long strong fingers, a whimsical 
mouth, a high arched eyebrow and “a dancing vitality in 
the eyes which might break out at any moment into merriment 
or into a tantrum of hot temper.” Perhaps no man save Nelson 
has had quite that heart of love for those who served him : 
the figure of Drake stands across the centuries ; stout, sturdy, 
magnificent in its physical strength and in its spiritual power 
to win the hearts of men. The glories of the Elizabethan 
age are summed for us—and rightly —in the name and fame 
of Drake. 

Very brilliantly has Mr. Benson sketched that marvellous 
epoch in our history when the * Jezebel of the North” held 
court among her captains and gallants, and King Philip was 
a colossus overshadowing the world with (as it proved) a 
figure of straw. It is a fascinating, vite! time full of the begin- 
nings of English greatness —a theme on which we might all 
reflect with advantage in these more doubting but not less 
spacious times. When he was only twenty-three, Drake 
went out on his first attempt to singe the beard of his Most 
Catholic Majesty of Spain. That venture and the next were 
unremunerative and Drake was treated with the basest 
treachery by Spanish sailers whom he had trusted. He 
never forgave or forgot and net a year passed of his adult 
prime that he did not most amply recompense himself at the 
expense of the galleons of Spain. He reaped an almost un- 
believable treasure in gold and jewels on some of these 
expeditions. In 1572, for insiance, he set out with seventy- 
three youngsters on two ships, the * Swan’ (25 tons) and the 
* Pasha’ (70 tons). Only one of this company of Devon boys 
was over thirty, yet eagerly, gaily, with “ courage of a day 
that knows not death,” this handful of youngsters went out 
in a couple of cockleshells to attack the great fleets and armies 
and frowning fortresses of Spain. 

Drake's attack on Nombre-de-Dios was clearly inspired by 
the daredevil story of Gideon, which came in the only book 
to which he ever paid much attention. His tiny foree (not 
fifty lads all told) was split up into two parties, each equipped 
with a drum and a trumpet and “ firy arrows.” Drake led 
one of these bands in a frental attack on the market place, 
while John Oxenham led his bovs round the city, catching the 
bewildered Spaniards in the rear with the same flight of 
fiery arrows and the same nerve-wracking drum as were 
advancipg upon them from another quarter. The Spaniards 
put up a show of resistance, but their hearts failed them at 
the second attack and they capitulated, thinking an English 
army had them at its mercy. When it was all over and the 
city had fallen, Drake fainted. His boys saw that blood fell 
in his footsteps and that he had a great gash in the leg 
throughout the fight, and even now, no word of his wound 
escaped him. To his devoted company, Drake's safety was 
the first thought. Although the King’s treasury was full 
of jewels, they refused to break into it, but carried their 
leader down to the boats in spite of his protests, * for he was 
worthier to them than all the treasures of the world.” 

Soon, however, he and they were to reap a huge booty 
from the Spaniards. But of the ships he captured, of ihe mule 
trains groaning under their burden of gold, of the hidalgos with 
whom he parleyved, there is not space io tell. That mad and 
merry story has been the delight of boys since England took a 
pride in her histery: no one has ever told it more vividly 
and vigorously than Mr. Benson. 

When the two Spanish ships that had taken the place of 
the abandoned ‘ Pasha’ and the scuttled * Swan” hove anchor 
on the famous Sunday morning of August 4th, 1578, in 
Plymouth Sound, a whisper ran from pew to pew of Plymouth 
Church. It was of Dreke. It was of glory and gold. It 
was of the beginning of England’s material greatness. The 
congregation stole out and flocked to the quay-side to greet 
their young feliow-countrymen. 

England-wide ran the voice of his incomparable exploits. 


The tale of his deeds was told in the taverns and talked of on 
every village-green. The wine of adventure fired many 
minds, for * none could drink the heady liquor without liughte, 
and exhilaration.” Drake became the idol of England as he 
was fast becoming the terror of Spain. 

It was a harvest of piracy with which the hold of his frigates 
gleamed, but it was good red gold none the less, and although 
Queen Bess had some awkward diplomatic questions to 
answer, her share of the booty no doubt amply consoled her 
for the lies she had to tell. Those were not very scrupulous 
times, but (one must frankly confess it) they must have been 
very delightful to anyone of a roving disposition. 

Drake's next expedition, which encompassed the world, 
also led to the trial and death of Doughty, a curious and 
terrible incident in the life ef cur hero on which Mr. Benson 
sheds much light. There cain be little doubt that Doughty 
was a mischief-maker and a traitor. Drake dealt harshly 
with him in condemning him to death, but Mr. Benson makes 
it clear that Drake firmly believed in sorcery : he felt he could 
never bring his little fleet safely through the perils they had to 
‘ace in these treacherous seas while Doughty remained alive to 
practise his black arts. On the tinree vessels that beat their 
way through the stormwrack of the Straits, only one, Drake's 
immortal * Golden Hind, won through to the Pacific: the 
* Marigold > was lost with all hands, and the * Elizabeth’ 
turned tail to England. ‘There were vast difficulties in the 
voyage ; the sacrifice of one man to superstition is a little 
thing, if thereby great results are achieved. Rivers of blood 
have flowed in the cause of religion without such world. 
encompassing results as stand to the credit of Drake. 

Northwards to Peru and Panama the dauntless adventurers 
sailed, capturing a host of ships, including the rich * Cacafuego, 
containing twenty-six tons of silver, eighty pounds of yold and 
boxes of jewels and pearls. When the least precious part of 
the * Golden Hind’s* ballast was silver and she was laden almost 
to the gunwales, Drake sought his way back to Plymouth, 
First he ventured into the mists of the North and sailed up the 
coast of Canada into the region of Alaskan blizzards : then, 
on the advice of a Chinese pilot, he went across the Pacifie 
and round the world to Plymouth for the first time in history. 
The booty he brought back from this first English voyage round 
the world may be computed at £2.260,000 in our money. 
Drake’s name was now on every lip, and his expleits 
reverberated through the civilized world, causing alarm 
and admiration and hate. He was knighted, and_ plans 
were laid for the sea eagles of England to 
the slow gold carp that swam from the Indies to Cadiz.” 

Another expedition was fitted up fram which Drake hoped 
to obtain some £4,000,000 in present currency, by ransoming 
the chief cities of the Spanisa Main. It was not so successful 
as the last, however, but it broke the bank of Seville, 
and set the teeth of all the Jews of Europe a-chatter 
— the Fugger correspondents sent gloriously lugubrious reports 
to Augsburg. Mesnwhile the Invincible Armada was pre- 
paring. Drake ran into Cadiz and burnt and wrecked its 
ships, but still “the scarecrow of the world ~ (as the august 
Philip was called by our jolly Elizabethans) did not despair, 
for Drake was not allowed to do his work to the full, owing 
to the “ parsimony and vacillation™” of Elizabeth. In this 
matter Mr. Benson may be a little less than kind it is a 


P pounce on 


vexed question at any rate, for there was need for caution as 
well as for courage. When the test came, Elizabeth rose to the 
oceasion, as the author admits, for it was she whe thought 
to send brimstone and wild fire into the midst of the anchored 
Armada, and she who said those brave words which will live 
besides the great deeds of her subjects —* Let tyrants fear... 
There is need of mirthin England now. . .. [I have the heart 
of a King, and a Wing of England too.” 

King Philip repaired the damage Drake had done and the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia hoisted his flag on the ‘ San Marino.’ 
The Armada appeared off Plymouth, and our fleet put out to 
sea in the greatest haste. The game of bowls finished at 
leisure is nonsense, Mr. Benson thinks, for never was there 
greater need for instant sea-room to fight and sail. Next 
night, while beacons burned throughout England, the future 
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of our “ heretic island ** was in the hands of eight men, whom 
the Lord High Admiral of England had gathered for a council 
ef war on the left wing of the Armada. They were Lord 
Howard of Effingham, Thomas Howard, Sheflield, Williams, 
Hawkins, Frobisher, Fenner and Drake, recently appointed 
Vice-Admiral. 

The Duke of Medina Sidonia, with his 
now definitely committed to the ‘Channel, was to effect a 
junction with the Duke of Parma at Dunkirk, where thousands 
pf broadsides were ready prepared, publishing the Bull of 


‘ ,’ 


‘sailing castles’ 


Sixtus, whereby England was proclaimed a see of Rome. The 
Pope also had promised a million crowns to Philip when the 
Armada was successful, and there were (on *‘ Our Lady of the 
Rosary.” which Drake took) a number of jewelled swords for 
the Catholic nobility of England, and whips of cord and wire 
for Protestants. But Medina Sidonia felt an inkling of his 
doom, which 
“like the moving finger on the wall, wrote strange riines on the 
Jead-coloured s That morning he sent off a pinnace to Dunkirk, 
following the one he had despatched the day before. He recognised 
the awkward heaviness of movement of his own ships, and bade 
Parma send him forty light vessels which could cope with the 
a | } 
Hoe looked east wards Irom his 
poop, high as a church, hoping to see the succouring sails, but 


antic mobility of the English. 


though the day was clear, there was no sign of them. To the south 
f 


lay the coast of France ; to the north-west, calm-bound like himself, 











the English fleet, but should a breath of wind spring up, they would 
steal magically nearer, and Drake, the terror of Spain, would lead 
them. It was he, Sidonia knew, who was the inspiration of the 
joe, and only Drake could tell what Drake intended. His ship flitted 
here and there like a bat’s shadow, it wheeled and blazed its ruinous 
broad ide. and like 3 | sl adow it Was gone again. Sidonia’s sallors 


heard strange legends about him; ships sprang up on the sea if 


he whittled a stick into the water. . . 
Off the cliffs of Calais the Spaniards anchored, with the 
Jeopards of England ready to pounce in the offing. It was a 











moonless night, and wind and flood-tide favoured us ; 
“Out of the windy darkness came the terror by night. A ship on 
fire, with all sails spread, slipped forth from behind the English 
; it moved forward on the swift tide and favouring wind, 
! wood on the deck burned higher, and the flames licked up 
the mast and the sails blazed wide. . . . Seven more followed and 
all this fleet of five bore fulldown on the anchored Armada. Every 
gun on the burnin hips had been loaded and the g ers were 
the flan that would presently lick the touch-holes. To 


remain in the path of that advancing blaze meant destruction and 
80 swiltly was it bearing down there was no time to weigh anchor. 
Panic seized the entire Armada, ship after ship cut or slipped its 


¢ 


l | erash and collision and in unimaginable confusion, 


{ ibles, and ama ¢ 
they streame dl he Iter lke lter away.” 

When morning dawned, the enemy lay out in the North Sea, 
just where Drake would have it-—* like a ripe orange shaken 
from its bough.” The fate of the Armada can be Ieft to 
* every schoolboy 

Would that we could leave Drake in his hour of victory, or 
in the well-earned retirement of his London or Plymouth 
estates. But he went West again and sickened of dysentery 
off Nombre-de-Dios. As he lay dying the old spirit flared up 
once more and he ordered Whitlocke, his page, to fetch him 
his armour, so that he might die in harness. 

Presently he lay down again and before sunrise he was 
dead. His passing is told in a few .simple words, whose 
quality give the keynote of this splendid history——a book 
indeed which will live to quicken the pulse and stir the 
imagination as long as Drake’s drum stays in Devon. 
* On each side of the * Defiance, where Drake lay in his lead 
coflin, was a vessel that was dedicated to be his funeral pyre. 
Fuel was piled on them, and when all was ready they were set 
ablaze. The guns of all the fleet saluted their Admiral and 
on the deck of his flagship his trumpeters blared out their 
homage to the dead. ‘The leaden shell slid forward and there 
was laid to rest the greatest of the Master Mariners of Fngland, 
who had won her the sea as her heritage.” 
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The Great Duke 


A Great Man’s Friendship : Letters of the Duke of Wellington. 
Kdited by Lady Burghclere. (John Murray. 16s.) 


“Tis is the anniversary of the Battle of Rolica, the first 
that we fought in Portugal. I think I shall send you a 
waistcoat on Monday.” 

This is one of the only two references which the Duke of 
Wellington makes to his martial career, in this new series 
of letters which Lady Burghelere gives us under the title 
of A Great Man’s Friendship. The letters theinselves were 
all written in the last two years of the Duke’s life, that is, 
in 1850-52, and were addressed to Mary, Lady Salisbury, 
afterwards Lady Derby, who from girlhood was one of the 
Duke's greatest friends. Lady Burghelere, with her usual 
historical skill, has produced a Besides 
the letters, it contains a biographical sketch of Lady Salisbury 


, . } . ' . ly 
very charining votunie. 





herself, a figure of uncommon interest, and some delightful 
iliustrations. The best of all is the coloured plate which 
serves as a frontispiece, depicting the Duke with the children 
of Lord Charles Wellesley at Strathfie!dsaye. 


In these pages we find the conqueror of Napoleon in the 


guise which he himself said he liked best —that of an English 
country gentleman. Napoleon, on his way to St. Helena, 


used to say that the Duke would now na urally carry out 
a coup dctat, assume the dictatorship of England and ulti- 
mately ascend the throne! How different his real desires 
and aspirations were can be seen in these letters. Not, 
indeed, that the Duke under-rated himself, as the following 
letter shows : 


You are right, 1 dear Lady Salisbury” (ho writes on 
August 28th, 1850), the positi m of Hannibal and Caesar the 
Dictator was very diferent from that in which I find n lt, 
It is true I was at one time called Dictator; and was so in fact H 
having myself filled and done the duty of all the principal officers 
of the Government. First Lord of the Treasury, Three Secre- 
taryships of State, directed the office of the Secretary of War, 
The President of the Board of Control [lt is true Parliament 
was not sitting! But | believe that the business was never | er 
done! It is true it was only for a few week Phi persona goa 
were never in the station of Private Citi of the Stat , after 
their military successes had placed in their hands the Government 


of their country.” 


In spite of this semi-humorous complaint, we gather the 
impression that this very situation of private citizen was 
really the one which “ the unprecedented hero,” as Lady 
Salisbury in her more girlish moments calls him, really 
valued. He liked and desired power, but he found his road 
to it, not in the coup d'état, but by the simpler means ol 
becoming Prime Minister ; and when he proved an indifferent 
occupant of that most difficult of all positions, he was quite 
willing to resign it to another. Indeed, the letters oper 


with an extreme ly generous appreciation of the man who 
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really supplanted him as the leader of the Conservative Party. 
“ There is no getting on without him,” he writes of Sir Robert 
Peel; “he is a wonderful fellow.” And Sir Robert's pre- 
mature death evidently moved him sincerely. This is his 
final tribute :—*‘ In all the course of my acquaintance with 
Sir Robert Peel I never knew a man in whose truth and 
justice I had a more lively confidence, or in whom I saw a 
more invariable desire to promote the public service. In 
the whole course of my communications with him I never 
knew an instance in which he did not show the strongest 
attachment to truth; and I never saw in the whole course 
of my life the slightest reason for suspecting that he stated 
anything which he did not believe to be the fact.” 

But the bulk of his letters do not deal with these high 
matters of State. They deal rather with the day-to-day life 
and habits of the great Duke, as he records him to his chosen 
confidante. For example, he was much troubled by auto- 
graph hunters, to which he seems, indeed, to have been an 
easy prey, as he answered, with his own hand, practically 
every letter which he received. One day he received the 
following :—** Mr. Tomkins ventures to address the Duke of 
Wellington. Mr. Tomkins’ mother is a washerwoman ; 
Mr. Tomkins regrets to say that, having washed for the 
Marquess of Douro for many years, his mother has been unable 
to obtain payment for the last three years. Mrs. Tomkins 
is very poor; and cannot afford to lose the money. She 
hopes the Duke will kindly pay it. Mrs. Tomkins’ address 
is. . . .’ To this the Duke sent the following reply :— 
*“ Field Marshal the Duke of Weliington has received a letter 
from Mr. Tomkins, stating that the Marquess of Douro is in 
debt to his mother Mrs. Tomkins. The Duke of Wellington 
is not the Marquess of Douro. The Duke regrets to find that 


his eldest son has not paid the washerwoman’s bill. Mrs. 
Tomkins has no claim on the Duke of Wellington. The 


Duke recommends her, failing another application, to place 
the matter in the hands of a respectable solicitor.” Some 
weeks after the Duke was dining out, and was asked whether 
he was much troubled by autograph hunters. He replied, 
“ Oh, constantly.” His interlocutor then remarked 
that he had a friend who had an unrivalled collection. His 
methed of obtaining them was to write to persons of eminence, 
and to accuse their eldest sons of bilking the washerwoman. 
The Duke's comment is not recorded. 

It may be that the reader will feel that these are trivialities 
But, interspersed as they are with comments on public events, 
pathetic complaints about his deafness, solicitudes about 
young men whom he has befriended, little bursts ef prejudice 
about railway trains and other scandalous innovations, they 
make up a very pleasant picture of the great Duke's last years, 


ves ; 


The Bogy of Protection 


Safeguarding and Protection. 
Cobden-Sanderson, 7s. 6d.) 


By Francis W. Hirst. (Richard 
Mr. Hirsv has written quite a good little tract on Free Trade. 
He is clearly a fanatie upon the subject, and puts his case with 
the impassioned and somewhat reckless (but exhilarating) 
gusto of the genuine political pamphleteer. All the old argu- 
ments are adduced and no new ones. They are, however, set 
out with such clarity and force that one is almost persuaded 
when reading the book that the author is dealing with an 
important issue. Why worry about a litile thing like Socialism 
when the monstrous horror of a tax on gloves is perpetrated 
by a dastardly Government ? The dangers and importance of 
war itself recede into the background when gas-mantles are 
at stake. Mr. Hirst boils along, his indignation against Mr. 
Baldwin growing with every page. Hops, cutlery, wrapping 
paper—what next? The beet subsidy, and still 

an appalling threat by the Prime Minister to consider the 
possibility of subsidising other industries. We are hurried on 
to a chapter characteristically entitled, ** Facts, Figures, and 
Fallacies.” It is all very good fun. But Mr. Hirst will never 
convince modern democracy that a duty on imported lace is 
going to cause the British Empire to rock and tremble. There 
is a time for most things. The time, for instance, for the 
Capital Levy was 1919. Mr. Lloyd George rather naturally 


worse 


flinched, the time passed, and we now find ourselyes saddled 


Se, 


with an intolerably large burden of internal debt which we 
must pay off as quickly, as conveniently, and as cheerfully 
as wecan. The time for Protection—which is a rather clumsy 
method of inflation—was 1923, to counteract the terrific 
deflation of 1920-22.. The country would not have it, and We 
have suffered in consequence. A little less hurry about the 
gold standard would have done much better, but no one dared 
to say so except Mr. Keynes, who wasn’t listened to, and Sir 
Montague Barlow, whose political career closed shortly after 
wards. Now most thoughtful people are agreed that a genera] 
tariff would be both inexpedient and unsound. But they are 
not going to swallow the sort of stuff that Mr. Hirst importing 
a blind enthusiasm and an almost religious fervour into the 
prosaic atmosphere of economics—hurls at them here, 
Fortunately for this country and the world people are beginning 
to take up a realistic attitude towards economic problems and 
to judge each question on its merits, without regard to pre- 
judice and preconceived theories, which usually bear no 
relation to the facts. It is in this attitude that the only hope 
of a solution to the fiscal problem lies—and to many other 
problems, of infinitely greater moment, connected with industry 
and finance. To Mr. Hirst the fiscal problem would appear to 
be the only one of any fundamental importance, a view not 
now generally held outside the ranks of the Liberal Council, 
This book ought to be read by all bigoted tariff reformers, who 
will find in it much food for thought. It is well written and 
printed, and possesses a most excellent appendix. 


Roserr Boorusy, 


Poems New and Old 


Requiem. By Humbert Wolfe. (Benn. 
The Cambridge Book of Lesser Poeis. 


Squire. (Cambridge University Press. 


6s. net.) 

Compiled by J. ¢, 

8s. Gd. net.) 
TuerE are two things which mark out the poems of Mr, 
Humbert Wolfe and give him an individual note among his 
contemporaries. ‘The first is an extreme delicacy and _hesi- 
tancy in his rhythms, an extreme care to avoid massiveness 
in his effects. By this means he secms to convey the image 
of our modern instability. There are no rude and rough 
gestures, no outrightness of speech. The poetic soul is no 
longer firm and forcible ; it trembles into expression, it seeks 
to triumph by weakness and grace. It is the ‘ poor little 
wandering gentle soul’ of the Emperor Hadrian. 

There goes fitly along with this fineness of technique an 
attitude of forgiveness and pity for the whole tragic, blunder- 
ing and noble procession of humanity. Mankind (we feel when 
we read Mr. Wolfe) has been put into an impossible position. 
It has been given a high heart, a central spark of decency and 
and, to frustrate it all, an inescapable ignorance, 
Harlet and huckster, anarchist and nun—these have all denied 
their birthright and failed in life. But they deserve no 
reproach. They denied their birthright because they were 
cursed with the inability to see. ‘ I did not understand, 
cries the harlot. “ I know not what I do,” cries the huckster. 
And even those who succeed scarcely know more of life than 
these. They follow * Beauty and Love ” out of their hunger, 
and though they perish, beauty and love live eternally through 


good will 


them. 

Even those who wish for a steadier attitude to life and have 
a surer belief in the responsibility and power of the human 
will must admit the perfection with which Mr. Wolfe carries 
his mood. And there is an additional virtue in his poems. 
Although we feel in them a shy and restless self-consciousness, 
Mr. Wolfe has dramatized his pity ; he has attempted to make 
it objective. There is none of the irreticence of ** confessional 
poems ” in Requiem. The book is a definite poetic attempt 
to see the world of men, and to create by seeing. 

Mr. J. C. Squire set himself a difficult task in The Cambridge 
Book of Lesser Poets. First he excluded over a hundred 
“‘oreater poets” from consideration, and so left us all to 
quarrel over his evaluation. ‘ In borderland cases I havé, 
been frankly influenced,” he writes, “ by what my prede- 
cessors have done, or left undone : I don’t, for example, think 
that Clare has ever had his due, though I certainly think him 
(if one niust consider these degrees) a greater poet than Waller 
or Nash, beth of whom (classics acknowledged and ratified) I. 
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ter by EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE 

ral Author of “ Bride of Two Kings,” eic. 16 Hlustrations. (18s. net) 
are “To write romance which is also history and history which is also remance has heen the successful 
ing ‘ goal of Mr. D’Auvergne in this latest volume ef the backstairs of * high life.’ ”°—Sphere. ‘ There 
the is no better guide or companion in a saunter along the bypaths and bridle-ways of history 

me introduces the reader to some rather queer company.”—Sunday Times. 

ing NEW BOOKS FROM HUTCHINSON & CO. AND ITS ALLIED FIRAIS 





- The LIGHT READING OF OUR ANCESTORS by THE RT. HON. LORD ERNLE 




















pes: “A life-long lover and student of prose fiction, he roves the whole happy subject from the classical origins through 
oe medieval romance to our great eighteenth-century school and up to Victorian times.”—Observer. (15s. net) 
ope Al ———— - —_—_————-. 
a AUCTION BRIDGE NUTS by SIR C. P. BEACHCROFT 
t Among the subjects discussed are problems which it is the author’s endeavour to make each individual player solve for 
ty himself. Both sound and instructive. Written by one who is well acquainted with the game and its many pitfalls, it 
‘to is both sound and instructive and will benefit all who read it. Numerous diagrams. (7s. 6d. net) 
- VANITIES AND VICISSITUDES by RALPH NEVILL 
ree Author of “ Unconventional Memories,” etc. In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. (/8s. nef) 
rho “Curious and forgotten facts about the streets and buildings of London in bygone centuries are recalled.” D. Express. 
ind “Abounds with unconventional anecdotes of people and places.”—Daily Mirror. 

; by ROALD AMUNDSEN and LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


“ A tale full of the periis of this new kind of voyaging in spaces, thrilling story of the voyage, vivid, beautifully illustrated.” 
—IV estminster Gazette. “ The tremendous event of crossing the North Pele from Spitzbergen to Alaska by airship; story 








4 of Amundsen’s great flight.".—D. Chron. Handsomely bound in cloth, with numerous illustrations and charts. (21s. net) 
ALGERIA FROM WITHIN by R. V. C. BODLEY 

; A vivid, attractive and authoritative picture of Arab life, containing chapters of history, administration, Arab lore, music, 
dancing, religion, sport, etc., written by one who knows the country intimately. The illustrations, which have been care- 

C, ; fully selected, are a unique feature of this interesting volume. ‘A book on Algeria by a man who knows his subject 
; intimately.” —West minster Gazette. “ His chapters on Arab lore, music, dancing, religion and sport should make fascinat- 

Mir, ing reading.” —Public Opinion. Handsome volume, W ith numerous Illustrations. : (21s. net) 
his LIGHT OPERA by STERLING MACKINLAY 
asj- “A fascinating little book full of good stories; instructive without ever becoming dull or pedantic . . . contains all 
eg kinds of wise words on Acting, Voice, Dialogue, etc.—in fact everything which goes to make the successful stage play.” 
—Daily Sketch. ‘A notable treatise.’—Field. “His book is a vade-mecum of excellent advice.”—Stage. 7s. 6d. net) 





eh FURTHER REMINISCENCES: OCCULT AND SOCIAL) ~~ by ROMA LISTER 


Arnold Bennett, in the Evening Standard, writes: “ His book is interesting. It gives genuine information about modern 








n 

a Rome: it tells spiritualistic stories which are diverting and, indeed, enthralling. ‘The completest reviewer could come to 
a a fair conclusion about the book in less time than he could eat his breakfast. For myself I gave much more time than 
tle that to it because it attracted me.” 15 Ilustrati ns. (21s. nel) 
. THE CONFESSIONS OF A CAPITALIST | cia thousany by ERNEST J. P. BENN 
= “Very frank and entertaining.”"—D. News. ‘“ Frank, clear, intensely interesting.’—D. Telegraph. 3s. Od. net) 
er- r ZAETYTC "TMIFAToC MAL Lic t Sige “ers ee ee anaes a ene AES 
we FAMOUS TRIALS OF HISTORY (9th Edition) by LORD BIRKENHEAD 
“i J. H. Morgan, K.C., in the Daily Mail: “They are the very stuff of which tragedy is made; richer in ‘ plot’ than the 





most ingenious novel.” “ Absorbing interest."—D. Chron. ‘“ Engrossing human interest.”—F. Standard. Illus. (21s, net) 


Se Oe CET AE ce I 
“ REFLECTIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE by LENA ASHWELL 
od “ Amusing Anecdotes.” —D. News. “ Full of interest_. . . and of real importance.”—D. Telegraph. _Illustrated. (21s. net) 


no WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA (14th Edition) by LOWELL THOMAS 
Te “Most amazing.”—M. Post. “One of the most remarkable individual achievements in British History. A picturesque 
story.”—Times. Iilustrated. (7s. Od. net) 


a 1 BEYOND KHYBER PASS (Grd Edition) by LOWELL THOMAS 


Author of “With Lawrence in Arabia (20th Thou.), ctc. “ An entertaining book. Excellent.”—Star. “ Many interesting 










































































er things.”"—D. Chronicle. 124 Illustrations in half-tone. (18s. net) 
ch | THE SECRET OF THE WILD (nd Edition) —(12s. 6d. net) by W. R. CALVERT 
f “The wild life of England presented in a series of delightful and original sketches."—D. Chron. “ As thrilling as a page 
¥6 ' out of a dashing historical novel.”"—D. Sketch. “ Attractive, full of knowledge and lively description.”—-Star, aoe 
an | BIRD FACTS AND FALLACIES by LEWIS R. W. LLOYD 
ies =o | “Tells many stories and legends of cuckoos, and other birds as well . . . he has collected local lore from all parts of 
is the world.".—D. Sketch. “Contains not only accurate information of British birds’ habits, but a fascinating store of 
; notions and legends, both quaint and beautiful.”—Star. “A sheer joy.”"—Sporting Life. 
38 RAV CIC 7 y i ~ Ta _ '‘-<Lit Lc A eh eae 
ke MY FIFTY YEARS Grd Edition) by H.R.H. PRINCE NICHOLAS OF GREECE 
al “Extraordinarily interesting."—D. Mail. “Many interesting stories of famous people."—D. Chronicle. “ Very 
nt interesting.’—Sunday Times. “Many anecdotes of royalties.’—D. News. With 34 Illustrations. (21s. net?) 
y caelietaesinmnesianeas ee a nad satan € heatetacnteint Bott ee aspeiaditiantnediamunannimininandeenteimabnantantnante 
THE DIARY OF ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 
16 (4th Edition) A selection cdited by PERCY LUBBOCK 
od “ His humour, his rich enjoyment of wit and fun, expressed with a stimulating conviviality.” 
on —Sunday Times. Illus. (24s. net) 
( Pe nicenes)  eacete  EEEEEoEEOee . gsadevditititiadilnsastineitniiennaaneicaientiariantigeet 
va THE GLAMOUR OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Wey by H. CLYNN WARD 
ik “ The diversified and often thrilling experiences of a courageous and sport-loving woman | 
a who wandered far from civilisation in the Canadian West."—Sportsman. Illus. (12s. 6d. net) 
er LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO., 33-36 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 4. | 
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JOHN MURRAY 


A GREAT MAN’S FRIENDSHIP 


Letters of the Duke of Wellington to 
Mary, Marchioness of Salisbury, 1850-1852. 


Edited by LADY BURGHCLERE. 
Wkh a Biographical Sketch of Lady Salisbury. 

“ These intimate letters. The correspondence is valuable because 
it illustrates those human traits in Wellington which are too often 
ignored. "—Daily Telegraph. 

“A charming series of letters."—Daily News. Iilus. 16s. net 


JOYS OF LIFE 
By ‘A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE’ 
Author of * Memories, Discreet and Indiscreet,” &c. 

A new book by this popular author is sure to attract attention. 
She now takes as her theme various causes of happiness, illustrated 
by her own wide experience of men and women, fashionable, 
literary and sporting. Illustrated. 16s. net 


MARY PONSONBY 


A Memoir, Some Letters and a Journal. 


Edited by MAGDALEN PONSONBY. 


“ An unforgettable picture of an intensely individual and vigorous 
lady and a remarkably original and arresting picture of the 
Victorian Court.”"—Spectator. 2nd Impression. Illus. 16s. net 


WHEN WE LIVED IN JERUSALEM 
By ESTELLE BLYTH. 
“Miss Blyth presents the multi-coloured * paradox’ of the Holy 
City with informed insight and with a humanity which makes her 
book a rare pleasure to read.”"—Sunday Times. Illus. 12s. net 




















Ready Thursday Next. 


MAUD DIVER’S 


fine new romance 


‘BUT YESTERDAY—’ 


The element of the unaccountable and unexpected in human life 
gives this book an arresting and unusual quality. It reveals Mrs. 
Diver in quite a new vein. 7s. Gd. net 


A FAMOUS INDIAN REGIMENT 


* The Kali Panchwin,’ 
2./Sth [Formerly the 105th] Mahratta Light Infantry. 


By the late Cot. SIR REGINALD HENNELL, 
C.V.O., D.S.O., O.B.E. 

The volume begins in 1772 and covers wars in Persia, China, 

etc., and the Great War in Mesopotamia and Palestine in which the 

Kali Panchwin played a notable part. Illustrated. 12s. net 


SCIENCE : 


LEADING AND MISLEADING 
By CotoneL ARTHUR LYNCH. 


Colonel Lynch discusses the necessity and greatness of science, 
and from this point of view criticizes what he regards as 
charlatanry. 7s. 6d. net 


THE NEW PRAYER BOOK 
By the RT. REV. A. C. HEADLAM, C.H., D.D. 


“ Dr. Headlam combines erudition with simplicity to a surprising 
degree. His argument marches forward with a balanced step, 
never missing a point yet never deviating from the main issue.” — 


Sp. ectalor. 2s. 6d. net 


THE JEWEL OF MALABAR 
A Story of the Moplah Rebellion in India. 
A First Novel. By DONALD SINDERBY. 


“Mr. Sinderby shows great promise.”—-Sunday Express. 
“ As thrilling a romance of Indian life as has appeared in recent 


years."—-Sunday News. 7s. 6d. net 


CASTLE ADAMANT 
A First Novel. By NCGRMAN DUNDAS. 


A romance of the forty-five in which a young Lowland gentle- 
man meets with many thrilling adventures and a strange and 
charming lady. 7s. 6d. net 


ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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A Memorial 
Association by 
from me ny promine nt ‘cho I irs. 


SUPREME “7 


Algernon Cecil’s 


British Foreign 
Secretaries 


Studies in the Personality and Policy of eleven 
leading Statesmen from 1807-19106. 
390 pp., with portraits. 


Edmund Burke 


Bertram Newman | 


A fine piece of biography by 
previous book {on Cardinal Nev wink in) ¢ earned U him the 
reputation 
aa xtremely ab le, 
telligent’ 








The Indecisiveness of 


Modern War 


J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 


The first two of the eleven essays in thi S 
with a question of the utmost inter rest, 
read in conjunction with Mr. 
Jutland 
book whic oh should te 
vic and kindred rae lems’ 


The ‘aad to 


Painting 
Thomas Bodkin 


A practical book for those who wish to cultivate a 
intelligent appreciation of pictorial art. 
points of view from which pictures may ‘be ap ‘cuaaiel 
are first indic ated, and then twenty lypici ul pictures S are 
discussed 

enthusiast, < 
Ircland. 


a Ponsten of a 


Isaac Newton 
1642-1727 


© WORLD OVER. 





Webster’s New 


International Dictionary 


“A library i s 2,700 pages hold 
quintessence of the world’s ge. It 
its 440,000 definitions models o 
and literary quotations iny alval 
it is the ideal help in 
Crossw ords aad similar recreations. 


Pri e, 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 


is unrivalled, 
its synonyms 
the lighter 
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— 
have left out ; and certainly greater than Andrew Lang, who 
e a *s rw . . 
did a few things perfectly. Fo some degree, therefore, this 
anthology of neglected poets. It is made fresher and 


js an Stee : ‘ 
admirable because Mr. Squire has been free to include 


more 
poems of the first order. 

{nother trouble springs from the design of Mr. Squire's 
volume. He was compelled to try to make it representative. 
It is a collection of peets, not primarily of poems. And so the 
chief stars of his anthology must shine within limits. Perhaps 
we should have wished for more of Akenside or Southwell ; 
put there are others pressing in who had some slender talent ; 
and better poems must be left out in order that a larger number 
of poets may be represented. 

If this was Mr. Squire's intention, we can forgive him much. 
There are poems missing that we would have sworn could 
never be excluded in any such collection ; but we remember 
the great pressure of the company of small poets, and confess 
that something of the sort was inevitable. It is surprising that 
Akenside could only be granted room enough for one of his 
“Inscriptions.” It is his simplest, most orderly and purest 
poem. Ife was the only poet of the cighteenth century who 
could write with Miltoniec classicism and avoid conventional 
clichés and tawdriness ; and in this * Inscription for a Grotto ” 
he is at his best. Its management and formal perfec étion give 
it a place with Pope's * Ode on Solitude * and Collins's poem 
“How Sleep the Brave.” But we feel inclined to plead with 
Mr. Squire that in future editions of his anthology there should 
be more of Akenside, even though he never hit the white of 
perfection el-ewhere. 

When all is said and done. we must congratulate the editor 
on having accomplished a difficult task with success. The 
Canbridge Book of Lesser Poets will remain tor many years as 
one of the best supplements to ordinary anthologies. 


“ E.M.N.” on Birds 


(Williams and N 


Norgate,. 


How Birds Live. By FE. M. Nicholson. 
3s, Od.) 

Tur queer thing about this little book is that while it is the 

work of a keen observer who uses bis imagination and brings 

fresh light to bear on such comparatively unilluminated 

aspects of bird life as the territory theory, the raison d'¢clre 

y. it is at the same time so simply and 





f song, and bird ecolo 





logically written as almost to serve as a primer in the study of 
* how birds live.’ Mr. Nicholson justifies and elaborates his 
title very well. You may know nothing whatsoever about 
birds—this is the book to begin on if vou want to learn: or 
you may be an expert vourself, in which case here is something 
new that will be thoroughly enjoyed, and cannot be overlooked. 


Of the territory theory, which he expands and inquires 
into, Mr. Nicholson says: ‘* The land will not support more 


sirds| and tie effort to make it do 


1c decay of the species. But when 


than a certain number fof | 
so will infallibiv result in ti 
this territorial instinct is developed, which insists that the 
male shall at all costs s¢ 
feed his offspring, the 
The proper quota of inhabitants will be made up from the 
strongest and most self-assertive birds : the rest will then be 
expelled by the several efforts of the settled population, and 
chance of 


ire and hold a territory adequate to 


danger of overcrowding is removed. 


all which vain a place will have a_ reasonable 


success.” Of bird-song he writes : 
All the emotions which a bird feels 

fear so far as that is experienced — may serve to stimulate some sort 

Well-being or j 

though it leaves the 1 t 

idly and faintly to himself, flying in the sun: the concerted chorus 

of the re Iwings in the trees on a mild day ot early spring, the w hisper- 
heard from blackeaps and other 

Warblers sitting hidden in dense bushes, most often in autumn, seem 


love. anger, Wwe ll beiig i nd 


of song. cle-vivre 1s probably the most comm« n, 


\ house-martin warbling 





Impression. 


ing soliloquy, called recording, 


periect examples of a primitive type of song.” 
Or, again : 


_ The musical qualities we admire are a mere by-product of the 
Intense forces at work, just as the glorious patterns and colours on 
butterflies and birds and deep-sea 


living creatures « xcept a small fraction of the human race are in the 


h no 


fishes are by produc ts whi 
least capable of appreciating.” 

From which it may be guessed that Mr. Nicholson is some- 
thing of a poet besides being as shrewd and unsentimental a 
Naturalist as one could wish to read, 


who have read and shown an interest in ** E.M.N.'s ” 


News Out of Scotland. 


nor “shaid”” (p. 101) shaded 


This is a masterly, rare, and exceedingly useful tittle book, 


and one which will, perhaps, have a double appeal fer those 


contri- 


butions to the Spectator. 


A Scots Olio 


Compiled by Eleanor M. Brougham, 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


Ler us get finished first with hostile criticism and say that 
the student of dialect will have a good deal to tind fault with 


* Bent ~ does not mean dried grass (p. 18), 
There 


in this book. 
it means separated. 
is no such Scottish proverb as “a wheen o° mickles maks a 
mean little: it 
Miss Brougham mis- 


muckle,” for mickle can by no possibility 
is simply a variant of muckle, big. 
quotes and so reduces to nonsense a line from Ford's Harp, 
* Lives monie a shelve and plum,” by rendering it on p. 247 
“Mony an elf and 
educated some say at St. Andrew 
but St. Marys is St. Andrew's. 


to explain difficult Scots words, why does she shirk * Wha’s 


plum.” Alexander Hlume was... 
‘s. and some at St. Mary's ” 
And if the author undertakes 


aucht thae sheep? Not many city-bred Scots and probably 
no English will know that the phrase means, 
Last of all, if Greek must be 


To whom do 
those sheep belong ?” quoted, 
could it not be accented properly ? 

But these are but surface blemishes and perhaps uneree- 
iously urged in the face of so much that is quaint and delightful 
It wi i 
this book, 
to all a window through which to take a peep at th 


nut be Scots alone who will browse with pleasure in 





for we have to thank Miss Brougham for opening 
soul of 
the Scottish nation, as it expressed itself in prose and verse 
With a 
+ the 


from the fourteenth to the cighteenth ceniury. 
right feeling for what is fine in literature she emphasize 
majesty of Dunbar, she once again ealls at 
that the Seots, and especially the Jacobites, were a nation 
of song-writers (and they still are): those that do not know 
it will thank her for reprinting 


dream-poem of WKilmeny; and so 


mystic 


many of her admirably 


Iloge’s beautiful 


chosen extracts illustrate the curiously satiric strand that 
threads thro’ the Seottish 
Lord. from the errors of wise men. ves. and of good men,’ 


different in vein 


character. ‘Deliver me, O 


is an instance of this last; while wholl: 
is the coauettish : 

Kiss'd vestreen, and kiss’d 
Up the Gall weate, down the Cr 


Then there are many passages which tell again the eay and 
y | 

sad story of Mary of Seotland. but could not Miss Brougham 

have found a corner for the affecting tines attribut 


Juckless woman : 


“QO Domine De . iin t 
© Cat ar nune libera 
Pro chur 


Fiction 
Mothers and Sons 


To-morrew Morning. By Anne Pari 








The Peep End. sy Patricl (Jonat =3. Gd.) 

An Aie-House Guest. 38: mn You Longin 7s. Gd.) 

The Dark Sea. By Mrs. Phi hampion de Crespigi fohn 
Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

The Fiddler in Barly. By Robert Nathan Heinemann. 6s.) 

“Fariers AND Sons” is a historic title, but present-day 


Why the most 


relationships has 


fiction seems inclined to supply a new version. 


intimate and unchanging of all human 
become a vexed and feverish theme, and why the modern 
“ triangle ” is frequently that of mother, son, and sweetheart, 
are questions of interest : yet none of the novels named above, 
though competent enough, are studies so imaginative and 
searching as to probe deeply. 

Miss Anne Parrish obtained much praise from even the 
fierce crities of the American Mercury for The Perennial 
Bachelor, a somewhat implacable tale of a family in a Southern 
family with a strain of weakness, the 


State, an amiable 
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pathos being soothed by a dweliing sense of afternoon light, 
and great gardens foaming with flowers. The plenitude of 
light and the beauty of flowers are again communicated in 
To-morrow Morning. Wate Green lived under the fair illusion 
that she would resume her painting * to-morrow morning.” 
But her young husband died, and the rest of her life was given 
to her idolized son Jodie. He had a poetic and starry marriage- 
idyll with a New York beauty, during which she veiled her 
jealousy in sacrifice ; and, when Evelyn found she could no 
longer love Jodie without cocktails, Kate was rewarded by 
recovering her son. We do not feel convinced about Evelyn's 
departure, and Jodie is most alive in his childhood. But the 
novel is filled with human and amusing neighbours ; and there 
are charming passages of descriptive writing. 

The Deep End is an uneven story of a lost intellectual who 
muddles all his affairs; and, with the persistence of a 
Mélisande, explains that he “is not happy” to the unfor- 
tunate lady with whom he is and is not in love. At the 
beginning of the book you step with the hero into a situation 
which you see clearing as through his eyes, but very mistily. 
Really arresting figures appear, as if promising to enter the 
obseure psychical plot, then vanish for ever. Suggestions that 
might explain Hardy's depressed and unrealizing state of 
mind hazily arise, then sink again. The archaeological theme 


provides an original motive ; there are some delicate appre- 


hensions of beauty, some gleams of spiritual subtlety. But 
the minute analysis of Hardy’s vacillations is tiresome. His 


mother effectively appears only at the beginning and end, with 
a kind of sub-mystie significance. ler gentle insistence on 
the value of her religious mania somehow releases her son to 
consummate his work and his love. It is hard to believe, 
however, that he really did. 

An Ale-House Guest is a serious sensitive book concerning 
a mother who was jealous even of her boy’s preference for his 
father, a kind and chivalrous husband. The first part of the 
book describes Clara’s terrible War-experience, the shock of 
which, perhaps, began the kind of hysteria which later wrought 
out such a cruel complex of parenthood. The careful style is 
often heavy and formal, with an awkwardness that seems to 
cover a certain shyness of manner. But the whole book has 
sincerity and sympathy. 

An ambitious and titled mother gets a severe shock in The 
Dark Sea when her son Christopher, who is likely to gain 
scientific fame and social distinction of the highest kind, 
announces that he is about to devote his life to spiritualism. 
Various more or less fashionable people discuss the situation 
through a long novel. Doubtless the mother will be consoled, 
when, as the conclusion promises, spiritualism will be as 
well rewarded as science. Meanwhile, for all the magniloquent 
prelude, I find in Christopher a closer resemblance to the 
Hleir of Redelyffe than to Columbus. 

There are no morbid mothers in The Fiddler in Barly, 
though there is one wise woman with a mothering heart for 
everything that is lost or hurt or a little queer. Barly is one 
of those little villages detached from time or place, lost in the 
lap of some low-dreaming hills, bewitched into an unbroken 
brightness, where the odd, sharply-seen figures move about 
in the lazy light doing quaint things as if pixy-led. They are 
credulous, mazed, sweetly silly in the old sense of the word ; 
and very like the birds and beasts, their familiars. From 
Barly the postmaster starts under his umbrella for China and 
Peru, and soon returns. In Barly, Mrs. Sebold, friend of a 
tolerant God, takes in a wandering fiddler, who behaves like 
aun Apollo in this homespun, half-christened Arcady, enchant- 
ing, consoling, destroying a little, playing rare wanton airs in 
duskling places. In Barly, Mehitabel, though “not very 
godly,” is a faéry child and an elfin dancer. This is a captt- 
vating book where the limpid sentences are often starry with 
lovely words, like branches on a brook. ‘The 
rarely and sharply sweet, like the new-pressed cider and 
It is made 


flavours are 


voldenrod that give piercing values to the scene. 
of simplicity and strangeness, and it is very moving 


Racner ANNAND Tayior, 


The Wall of Glass. By Amabe! Williams-FEllis. 3. 6d.) 
To be quite frank (yes, we are going to be cruel), Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis has although capable novel. 
About its capacity there can be no question; taken in little 
bits at a time it is a brilliant piece of descriptive prose, 


(Cape. 7 


written an unexciti 





But the gene ral effect (as the publisher suggests on the Wrapper) 
is that of Frith’s ** Derby Day.” The Wall of Glass contains 
much personal and some profound observation of life, such as 
only a clever person could make who had looked on the world 
with eyes very wide open, also there are some charming asides 
(a cocktail-shaker flashing like a blunt-nosed silver figh is 
one taken at random-——there are many others as good or better) 
and there is much cleverly-seen and vividly-phrased “ real 
life * both above and below stairs. 

The whole section dealing with the Labour Summer School 
can be praised with real enthusiasm, as also some jewel. 
pages beginning “ Bet they'd a blind “ere,” describing the 
arrival of caterers on the morning after the big party at “ yg 
Carlton House Terrace.” Again the women are well drawn, 
if not very vital. 

This is a book of uncommon quality, with a Proustian canyags. 
but the first purpose of a novel is to entertain, and it is here 
that Mrs. Williams-Ellis fails. 


THE SMALL BACHELOR. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.)—George Finch, * a nice young smalj 


bachelor,” is one of the richest men and worst painters jp 
New York. He meets casually in the street a beautify 
girl, Molly Waddington, and determines to make her his 
wife. He traces her identity and place of residence, and, 
by ingratiating himself with her father—the wealthy and 
good-natured old “ buffer” without whom a Wodehouse 
novel would not be complete—he gains admission to Molly's 
home and presence. The romantic Molly, supposing George 
to be a penniless artist, falls in love with him. But her 
step-mother, an Amazon of a woman, has chosen Lon 
Hunstanton for Molly. Battle is joined between George 
and Mrs. Waddington, and before George emerges triumphant 
there is a welter of incident, in which a number of engaging 
and highly original characters are perpetually finding them. 
selves at cross purposes. Chief among the minor figures are 
a very human Irish policeman, in whom loyalty to duty 
and hope of promotion are constantly undermined by 
sentimentality and a love for champagne, and a delightfully 
satirized efficiency expert, by whose coolness and bluff the 
tangled skein of accidents is finally unravelled. So far as 
its action is concerned, Mr. Wodehouse’s story belongs, of 
course, to the world of pure farce. But it is written with 
unflagging gusto, and its humour has that inspired kind of 
absurdity that lies close to the borderland of sanity and 
sweet reasonableness. 

CHILDREN OF THE FOG. By Carmel Haden Guest. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d.)—The heroine of this novel of Southwark 
is Joan Butcher, an illegitimate child whose sensitiveness 
contrasts vividly with the prevailing sordidness of her environ- 
ment. Her step-father is a drunken blackguard, who mal- 
treats his wife and his own children, but who is indulgent to 
Joan. Her childhood, illuminated only by her friendship 
with a boy who is killed in the War, is melancholy enough, as 
is also her later life as a munition worker. After the Armistice 
she enjoys a few happy years as a nurserymaid, while, finally, 
she becomes an artist's model, and is seduced by her employer, 
a married man whom she truly loves. We take leave of her 
in hospital, where she dies after an ** accident ” that was really 
murder on the part of her step-father, whose jealousy has been 
aroused by her surrender to the artist. Mrs. Guest has given 
us a good plot and a gripping story. She has at the same 
time produced a comprehensive and intimate picture of 
London slum life, which should stir the conscience of every 
thoughtful reader. 


Current Literature 


CHINA: THE FACTS. By Lieut.-Colonel P. T. Etherton. 
(Benn. 12s. Gd.)—We can heartily commend Colonel 
Ktherton’s plain statement of facts about China. He knows 
the country and the people well. He was a judge in the British 
Supreme Court in China and he has also served as our Consul 
General in Chinese Turkestan. Out of the plenitude of his 
knowledge and experience he describes Chinese society, gives 
a brief sketch of China’s recent history up to the spring of this 
year, and explains why foreigners had to obtain concessions 
and extra-territorial privileges if they were to live in security 
and carry on their trade. Colonel Etherton writes dispas- 
sionately and it would be well if some of the critics of the 
Government’s Chinese policy would read his book and discovet 
how wildly they have misrepresented the situation, especially 
in regard to the conditions of labour in the factories, less than 
five per cent. of which are British-owned. The author warns 
us that the civil war may last for a long time and that the most 
likely outcome of it is the division of China into two parts, 
with the Yangtse as boundary. He might have added that the 
great river is a linguistic border, and that this fact partly 
explains the failure of the Cantonese advance into Shantung: 
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SOLITARIA 
by V. V. ROZANOV 


WITH AN abridged Life by his friend 
Gollerbach, some letters and other material, 
and sections from his last work, ‘The Apoca- 
lypse of our Times.’ Translated by S. S. 
Koteliansky. With a portrait in collotype. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net 

‘One of the greatest Russian writers of 
modern times ..... Rozunov is the greatest 
revelation of the Russian mind yet to be 
shown to the West.’-—Prince D. S. M'Rsky. 


THE AESTHETES 
by W. J. TURNER 


PRINTED at the Chiswick Press. Jacket 
designed by JouN MAvRoGORDATO. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. Sixty numbered and 
signed copies at One Guinea. 

A witty book with many 
passages of real 
beauty. 


RHAPSODY 
by DOROTHY EDWARDS 


AN EXCITING writer . . . She 
has genius.—Gerald Gould in the 
Observer. 
bia written in extraordinarily 
simple language, yet every word is 
telling. 
—Tihe Times Literary Supplement. 
She has grace, she has art, she has 
restraint and self-respect .. . if 
anyone who understands the 
delights of reading wants a book 
to read, here’s one.—New Age. 
...A beok of singular charm 
and individuality. . . . The touch 
is absolutely assured. Nothing so 
reticent end yet so beautiful has 
been given us for a long time. 
—Lizverpool Post. 


7s. net 


The HONEST BOUNDER 
sy ALEC BROWN 


AN EXCITING novel with an unusual theme. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The JADED HERO 
by DOUGLAS GARMAN 


POEMS of real individuality. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net 
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A USEFUL BOOK TABLE 


Here is a Heal sugge 





stion for an eminently 
useful and serviceable piece which serves the 
dual purpose of book-case and table. Ii 
will house the books and magazines in use 
and serve for an occasional writing table or 
for a game of cards. 
It is quite a new idea. The general appear- 
ance of the piece in weathered oak is one of 
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aa ) | 
freshness: but it is very sensible and serene bi 

and pleasant to have about one. | 
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on request. 
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Chairman: 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


One hundred and forty-stx little children, of 


whom twenty 





WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, 


ANNIVERSARY, 


WE. PUBLIC MEETING, 
CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


12th MAY, 1927. 


3 p.m. 


Presentation of Purses to: 


H.R.H. PRINCESS ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT, 


and twenty-one cripples, were 


were babies 


accepted during March from the following places :— 








Addlestone. Cardiff. Kingswood, Surrey. Pendlebury. Surbiton. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Chadwell Heath Langley, Bucks. Pewsey, Marlboro’, Swindon. 
Barrington, Camb. Chertsey. Leeds. Plymouth. Thorpe, Surrey. 
} Coseley, Nr. Bilston. Lilley Bottom. Luton, Redditch Toxteth Park. 
Doncaster. rpool Roath, Cardiff. Upton Park. 
eid. estoft. Romford. Wakefield. 
, Little. ket Drayton Sandwich. West Clandon. 
on, Surrey Shirburn, Oxon. West Derby 
mouth. “ty Newcastle-on-Tyne. Shrewsbury. West Norwood. 
Framlingham. Newport, Gilberdykes, St. Annes-on-Sea. Weymouth 
anterbury. Frensham. Yorks. Stoneycroft. Widford, Ware 
Brier ley Hill, Staffs. Guildford. Newport, Mon. St. Leonards. Wigan. 
Broadstairs. Hove. lorwich. Stretton-on-Dunsmore Winchcombe, GC los, 
Bury. Kelvedon, Essex. Rugby. Worcester Park 
and the undermentioned districts of London :— 
Battersea. Clapham. Fulham. Lambeth. Stamford Hill 
Bow. Ealing. S. Hackney. L.ewishar:. Stoke Newington, 
ee Ed: iin Hammersmith. Paddington. St. Marylebone. 
manent oo eaapalagaaan Kennington. Peckham. St. Pa ancras. 
Chelsea. Eltham. -ensington Piccadilly Tootin 
Chiswick, Finsbury Park. ilish Town, Plumstead Wandsworth. 
ou ° ~ ° 
More than 30,000 children rescued. Over 4,500 now in the Homes. 
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ROMANTIC AND _ MODERN. 
By Eaglefield-Hull. (Dent and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is 
a useful survey of achievements from the time when the 
flower of musical composition began to appear to the present 
The ground is covered skilfully and swiftly, and with 
q raciness of style which keeps the reader interested even 
when he is protesting against some of the conclusions. Con- 
{emporary tendencies are summed up a little hastily ; indeed, 
the * Modern “ section of the book, which should be the most 
intriguing, is the least satisfactory, by reason of the disjointed 
progress of the argument. here are many useful features 
at the end of the book, including biographical notes, a list of 
technical terms and their meanings, 2 list of gramophone 
weords, and a plebiscite on the most beautiful British folk- 


yusIC: CLASSIC AL, 


day. 


tunes. 
INFORMATION ON THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY 


(1917-1926). By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett and F. E. Langer- 
mann. (London: Allen and Unwin. 10s. net.)—-We can 
recommend this book to those who study international 
politics. [It contains as appendices the texts of a number 


of recent treaties and pacts, chosen either for their importance 
or as specimens of alliances, pacts of neutrality or of 
wuarantee, &c. The original work of the authors is mainly a 
record of facts concerning all the various agreements intended 
to promote security, and we find it a fair statement. They 
allow themselves a little more freedom when they deal with 
Eastern Europe and Asia, so that we find a hint, for instance, 
of * the danger, not only of the overlapping, but of the definite 
cashing of security pacts in Eastern Europe—the alliances 
between Poland and Rumania, and of France with both 
countries, coming into collision with the non-aggression pacts 
now being negotiated by the U.S.S.R. and the Border States.” 
And the comment is pertinent that the interaction of all the 
agreements for security are pre ducing * an almost mechanical 
arrangement for peace ~ this leaves us wondering whether 
ties of sentiment or interest are more casily broken than 
“mechanical ties. The story goes down nearly to the end 
of 1926 and does not, therefore, tell of the latest activities 
of Moscow in Latvia and Poland, which are consistent. with 
effects recorded here. The Treaty series published by the 
League of Nations is, of course, the author’s chief authority, 
but in their narrative they have made good use of the Survey 
of International Affairs over the period so far dealt with 
by the survey. 

THE CONQUEST OF BRAZIL. By Roy Nash. 
(Jonathan Cape. 18s. net.)—Brazil is larger than the United 
States, but it has only thirty million inhabitants, mostly 
illiterate, and vast areas of its surface are virtually unexplored. 
Yet it has enormous possibilities as a producer of foodstuffs 
and timber, rubber and iron and many other things that the 
who knows 


world needs. Mr. Nash, an American writer, 
Brazil well, gives in this attractive and well-illustrated book 
an unusually full account of the country, the people—white, 


negro and Indian—and the economic position. He points 
out that only the coastal belt is at all densely inhabited and 
that the interior offers unlimited prospects, provided that 
railways and roads are built and administration is improved. 
It will be news to many readers that Brazil still continues the 
old provincial custom-houses to hamper trade between the 
provinces. The United States owes much of its rapidly won 
prosperity to the fact that trade between the States is abso- 
lutely free, but Brazil has ignored the lesson. Moreover, she 
derives a large revenue from export taxes and is thus undersold, 
especially in cacao, by competitors in Africa. Mr. Nash tells 
the story of a powerful American company which tried to 
establish great rubber plantations in Matto Grosso but was 
forced by the devious ways of local politicians to abandon 
the scheme and migrate to Malaya. Brazil cbviously has a 
great future, but she moves slowly towards it. 


CONVERSATION. By Olive Heseltine. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.)—** What is the use of a book ? ” asked Alice, ** without 
pictures and without conversations ?°? Here we have one 
that should be of the greatest use to all lovers of literary 
gossip as well as to talkers, for it is packed full of anecdotes 
and suggestions for suitable topics; it also contains useful 
hints for listeners. ‘If the etymological meaning of Game 
be a communion of Men,” says the author, * then the oldest 
of games is conversation.” She proceeds to set down some of 
the rules of the game, just a little heavily. In fact the first 
few pages are too definitely instructive, and one is inclined to 
fear that a treatise on etiquette is coming. However, in the 
second chapter we find an account of the difficulties of conver- 
sation in the Middle Ages, when women discussed the subtleties 
of needlework, and guests of honour were entertained by the 
quips of the court jester. The chapter devoted to the conver- 
sation of the Renaissance is packed with matter. During 
that period Erasmus wrote his famous Colloquies, adventurers 
£ossiped rowdily at the *‘ Mermaid’ Tavern, and Castiglione 
Wrote Il Cortigiano, which is, according to Dr. Jolinson, the 
best book on manners ever written. Evelyn, Pepys, Swift, 


Addison, Pope, Chesterfield and Walpole are all mentioned 
in-the ensuing chapters and snatches of their conversation 





recorded, Later we find Lamb, Coleridge and ‘Tennyson, 
he latter was not a tactful conversationalist. * Your stays 
are too tight !°’ he remarked to a very shy girl. “Oh no, I 
assure you, indeed they are not!” gasped the young lady. 
“eo they are,” ré plied the poet, ** I can hear ‘em creaking.” 
But some time afterwards he cried out cheerfully, * It wasn’t 
your stays, it was my braces !”’ 

LIvk AND WORK IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE. By P. 
Boissonade. Translated with an Introduction by Eileen 
Power. (KXegan Paul. 16s. net,}—No volume in the fine 
** History of Civilization ” series will be more warmly welcomed 
by serious readers than this is, because it fills an admitted 
gap in the English literature of the subject. Dr. Kilcen 
Power, whose translation is excellent, says very truly that we 
have no English book on the economic development of mediae- 


val Europe as a whole which can compare with Professor 
Boissonade’s learned, brilliant and suggestive study. He 


makes us realize the importance of Italy and Southern Ger+ 
many, Champagne and Flanders, during the long period in 
which England was of small account save as an exporter of 
wool and hides. That is, we see mediaeval England in a true 
perspective. Moreover, we find that such English episodes 
as the Peasant Revolt were not isolated phenomena, but were 
paralleled by similar occurrences on the Continent, much as 
our Chartist movement was an echo, in part at least, of the 
revolutionary movement which upset the whole of Europe in 
1848. Professor Boissonade’s survey extends from the fifth 
to the fifteenth century. It should find a place at once in 
every historical library. 

THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION: 1917-1926. By Lans 
celot Lawton. Illustrated. (Maemillan. 21s.)—This is by 
far the most balanced book on the subject of the Russian 
Revolution that has yet appeared in English. It examines 
the Bolshevik régime from every point of view, soberly, 
passionately, even at times with sympathy, insisting always 
that to understand the Revolution and its present develop- 
ment vou must also understand Russian psychology. Hlorrors 
there are in plenty, but Bolshevik Russia is not all horror, 
though because it is a police-State, it has also become to some 
extent a slave-State. Most illuminating is Mr. Lawten’s 
analysis of Russian Communism and the Bolshevik attempt 
to rivet it on the people: ‘* The truth is that the Bolsheviks 
are quarrelling not so much with themselves as with life 
itself. The vast majority of the people reject Communism — 
and that is the whole essence of the matter.’ May the wish 
be expressed that Mr. Lawton issue an abridged edition of 
his particularly able book at a price which will bring it within 
the reach of a larger circle of readers ? 


dis- 


A Library List 


Ifistory Anvp Traven:— Tistory of the 60th Division, 1914- 
1918. By Col. P. H. Dalbiae. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) 
Masters of War. By Neville D’Esterre. (Allen and 


Unwin. 8s. 6d.) Indias Past. By A. A. Macdonell. 
(Oxford University Press. 10s.) British Foreign 
Secretaries, 1807-1916. By Algernon Cecil. (Bell. 15s.) 

The Seven Ages of Venice. By C. Marshall Smith. 


(Blackie. 10s. 6d.) Vore Rambles in Central Europe. 
By Frank C. Rimington. (Methuen. 15s.) A Novelist’s 
Tour of the World. By Vicente Blasco Ibanez. (Thornton 


Butterworth. 21.) 

MisceELLANEOous :—The Polar Regions. By R. N. Rudmose 
Brown. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) Stentor or the Press of 
To-Day and To-Morrow. By David Ockham. (Kegan 


Paul. 2s. 6d.) The Conditions of Industrial Peace. 
By J. A. Hobson. (Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d.) Oil 
Imperialism. By L. Fischer. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

The Natural History of Ice and Snow. By A, Kk. IL. 
Tutton. (Kegan Paul. 21s.) Inasmuch: The Story 
of the Police Court Mission. By J. Haslock Potter. 
(Williams and Norgate. 5s.) The History of Contempt 


Sir John C. Fox. (Oxford University 
London Essays in Economics in Honour 
Edited by Prof. T. KE. Gregory and 


of Court. By 
16s.) 


of Edwin Cannan. 


Press. 


Dr. Hugh Dalton. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) Modern 
Bee-Neeping. By Il. Mace. (Modern Bee-Keeping, 
Harlow. Hssex. 5s.) Trial of Madeleine Simith. 


Kdited by F. Tennyson Jesse. New Edition. (W. Hodge. 
10s. 6d.) Puddings, Meals on a Tray, Cold Savoury 


Meals. By Mrs. C. F. Leyel. (Routledge. 1s. 6d. each.) 
LirERARY Kuripides the Idealist. By R. B. Appleton. 
(Dent. 6s.) The Book of Porcelain. By Adalbert 


Zoellner. Translated by M. Mackenzie Morrow. (Methuen, 
By the Countess of Cromer. (Methuen. 


6s.) Lamuriac, 
7s. 6d.) Francis Thompson. By R. LL. Mégroz. (aber 
and Gwyer. 12s. 6d.) 

Novets: The Wall of Glass. By Amabel Williams-FEllis. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) Sister Carrie. By Theodore Dreisler, 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 


An Important Conference 


Ir may be doubted whether there are many of our indus- 
trialists and traders who recognize how much greater and 
more disastrous might have been the trade depression in 
the years following the War but for the strenuous work 
which has been done by the Economic Section of the 
League of Nations in aiding the financial recuperation of 
certain of the devastated countries of Europe. Com- 
mencing some years ago with Austria, financial aid has 
been rendered by this country and the United States to 
more than one of the countries of central Europe, and 
what has been of even greater importance than the actual 
amount of money which has been lent has been the pains 
taken by the League of Nations to sce to it that such loans 
have always been linked with the necessary financial 
reforms in the direction of balanced Budgets and 
stabilized currencies. 


Tue Bank AND THE CONFERENCE. 

Indeed, I think it will be found by anyone who cares to 
give atiention to the matter that, in the main, the 
principles laid down by the Economic Conference at 
Brussels in 1920 have been, for the most part, the 
principles which have governed the course of action in 
aiding the necessitous countries of Europe. And the fact 
deserves to be emphasized if only for the reason that 
there is a failure, for the most part, on the part of 
business men in this country to recognize the importance 
of the great Economic Conference which commenced at 
Geneva on Wednesday of this week. The Governor of 
the Bank of England, however, who has been foremost in 
aiding the good work of the League of Nations, was 
prompt to recognize the importance attaching to this 
forthcoming Conference, and last week he invited the 
British delegates to the Conference and the delegates 
from our Oversea Deminions to dinner in the Court Room 
of the Bank of England. The occasions are rare when 
evening social gatherings take place at the Bank of 
England. Indeed, I should doubt if there have been any 
such gatherings for many vears. But this exceptional 
action of the Governor, Mr. Montagu Collet Norman, 
may well serve to give a lead to the financial and business 
community in recognizing the importance which is attached 
to the Conference by those chiefly concerned in the 
monetary policy of Great Britain. And if readers of the 
Spectator should inquire what is the need for such a 
general International Conference on economic problems 
nearly ten vears after the War is concluded, I will venture 
to give one or two very simple explanations, though the 
subject is so extensive and complicated that I would 
frankly counsel those who wish to follow the matter 
more deeply to consult last week’s issue of the Economist, 
which contained a very useful supplement setting out 
the general purposes of the Conference and the chief 
topics of discussion, 


Evropkz’s Post-War Prospiems. 

To deal with the matter, however, more generally and 
comprehensively, a little thought will, I think, convince 
even the most casual students of finance that the 
problems are very great, very complex and very pressing. 
Perhaps the greatest of all is the change which the War 
has produced upon the general relations of Europe to the 
United States. Before that conflict America was a 
debtor country. To-day, and as a consequence of the 
great start obtained by the United States through her 
three years of neutrality in the War, she is the leading 
creditor nation, and not only has she obtained so great a 
tirade balance in her favour as to give to the dollar a 
premium over all other exchanges, but many of the 
countries of Europe are under tribute to the United 
States in the matter of War debts, the full effeet of which 
is not yet seen because France has still to fulfil her obliga- 
tions in that direction. In this one circumstance alone, 
we find that the various States of Europe have 
a common difliculty and a common need for so conducting 
their affairs as to off-set as far as may be possible the 


therefore, 


effects of this great economic supremacy on the part of 
the United States, 
Tue War or Tarirrs. 

Another problem which has arisen since the War and 
which will no doubt be actively discussed at Geneva jx 
the question of Customs tariffs and what may be termed 
the general distribution of industrial and agricultyps| 
activities. Not only did the War itself throw almost gjj 
financial and commercial machinery out of gear, but by 
the terms of the settlement the breaking up of the 
Hapsburg dominions into several nations increased the 
tendency for exacting Customs barriers to be set yp 
between various States which had previously worked 
as a consolidated whole. There have. in fact, beey 
for some time past severe tariff wars between the States, 
to the detriment of political and economic amity and of 
general prosperity. In some cases tariff wars have been 
ordinary tariff wars, partly for revenue purposes and 
partly to keep out competing goods, while in other eases 
countries clearly designed for agricultural activities ha 
endeavoured to create in their place manufacturing 
activities by this same process of prohibitive tariffs. 

ALL Interests AFFECTED. 

Proceeding, therefore, entirely on economic lines, it 
will doubtless be the main task of the Conference at 
Geneva to consider afresh these problems, first in their 
relations to the main problem of the economic ascendancy 
of the United States, and, secondly, in their relation to 
the prosperity of each European State and of Europe 
collectively. A moment’s thought will show the wide area 
over which the discussion must naturally range, for not 
merely tariffs but also questions affecting popuiation 
and emigration are intimately associated with thes 
problems. If only the true position were more clearly 
discerned, I am quite sure that the nation would realize 
more clearly than it does that the Economic Conference 
at Geneva is no mere academic affair, but is concerned 
with matters vitally affecting the political, social and 
business interests of the various countries represented, 

Artuur W. Krippy, 


Financial Notes 


A Sounp INVESTMENT. 
HAvinc very frequently been requested to give some occasional 
guidance in these columns to the investor with regard to 
individual securities, I am very happy to make a start in 
that direction in the present issue by drawing attention to 
a Bond, the desirable character of which is beyond all question. 
Appeals have already been made in the Press on behalf of 
that most excellent institution, Queen Charlotte’s Maternity 
Hospital and Training School, and now the investors of Great 
Britain have an opportunity, as will be seen from the par- 
ticulars which appear on another page, of giving practical 
support to a scheme for raising £250,000 by investing in £1 
* Cradle-Bonds.” The prospectus states that ** all the proceeds 
of this issue will be spent in Britain in making Great Britain 
Greater Britain.’ With commendable, but almost finicky 
conscientiousness, the prospectus makes it clear that appl 
eants for the Bonds are to receive “ no pecuniary benefit, 
but that, in my judgment, is a point in the prospectus which 
calls for challenging criticism, for the objects for which the 
money is being raised are so clearly bound up with the well 
being of the entire community that it is impossible that the 
subscriber should fail to share in the benefits arising from 


making * Great Britain Greater Britain.”” I know that the 
Spectator circulates extensively amongst the investment 


classes and also, I venture to think, amongst the patriotic 
and generous class, and I make no apology, therefore, for 
warmly commending this issue of Cradle-Bonds, which J 
should be glad to learn had been many times oversubscribed 
by Spectator readers alone. 

* * * * 


Rusu or Capiran Issurs. 
The Stock Markets remain under the influence of a lower 
Bank Rate and it is probable that high-class investment 
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ot up with some heft and tang! Don't you? 
irked Hence, the new Rothman Cigarette, “MARKSMAN” Virginia—a full- 
beer flavoured, full-bodied blend, with a satisfying “ kick” to it which you get— 
tat . and ENJOY — in the first puff. You don't need to smoke one after another, 
“ S93, all-day-long—the ‘‘ 30 a day man” will be happy with 20. 
nd of - 7 ro ‘e 
by They are full, but not harsh—rich, but not coarse. With “MARKSMAN,” 
EON you will smoke less and enjoy more. 4/2 per 100 only! 
ous Like all Rothman Cigarettes and Tobaccos, **MARKSMAN ” jis offered 
ha 
uring 
DIRECT BY POST FROM ROTHMAN’S ONLY 
s, it Saving you from §/- to 7,- in the £ 
€ at The full range of Rothman Cigarettes, Tobaccos and Cigars covers every taste. The famous 






Rothman plan is to sell direct-by-post to the smoker, AT WHOLESALE PRICE—complete 
satisfaction or money refunded. All smokes freshly made. No goods are considered actually 
sold to you until you have smoked and thoroughly enjoyed them. This is the policy which 
has given us over 100,000 customers. 
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not Made from selected leaf, matured in-the-wood tor five For_the is a Turkish, this 
vears. Milder than “‘ Marksman,” but certainly not is THE I j reigns as 
ation anemic. As you light it, the flavour comes to you Mr. Louis I an's sts s eation in the 
hese exquisitely smooth and cool. If you care to open up a art of T rk ce len g h he was an 
Rae cigarette, you will find it evenly filled with long strands . naster \ will find its aroma 
Pariy and scrupulousiy free from dust. In tins of 100 ir s rk Large s Oval shar 
tne ] . i a } ae 
alize . Untipped IS Per Untipped / Per 
Shop hg ey 1m Post Free ) 
ence Value = zi ao 1] . 
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G y An instant success ¢ 1 I ts 
Fothmang GOLD FLAKE No. 1 An. instant success from the moment of its, 
If Gold Flake is your favourite smoke, here is a ribl r sed t ipe! ree 
cigarette which triumphantly compares with any 
other of its class. And YOU SAVE over 1/- on every 
100 GOLD FLAKE you buy from  Rothman’'s mil 


bia aDIYChM Standard Size. In boxes of 10) 1 tins < 
7 MARKSMAN EEE ‘ i ee : ea cates 
2 Shop Per Postage hoy e ) * 
on the Rothman mn +h Value S)) d 
















ghee approval plan. Value 
; 5 ) secure a further benefit in price by clubbing together and ordering 500 or 1c¢0@e 
Jd. extra See Coupon below) —— {in boxes of 100). "See particulars in Coupon below. 
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Obtainable by post or at any of our 7 ! ) SHOPS 
§, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 


f 
ito — 2 LANGHAM PLACE, W.1 
ta Corner of Mortimer St. and Upper Regent St.) ‘ ‘ ae 
n to Make sure you go t0 a Corner shop yy b 113, HOLBORN, E.C.1 
i of 10. HIGH ST., KENSINGTON, W.8 O AA GHA) 26, QUEEN VICTORIA ST.,E.C.4 
nity § Nest door to the Empress Rooms) : NDIAN AGENTS 

© 7 r ~ - - _ ] l f FE g THI > 1 T } 1 ; r ] 2 | 
reat I, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4 5-54, PAM peg Rothman’s (India) Ltd. Central Bank 
par- (Corner of Ave Maria Lane) ’ Build Bombav. 
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Dept 29 S.W.1 
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stocks would have advanced even further but for the flood 
of new issues of capital. I referred last week to the offer 
of L.M. & S. 5 per cent. Debentures for £5,750,000, and I have 
little doubt that it will be shown that the amount has been 
considerably over.subscribed. In addition, however, and during 
this past week alone, we have had a l.oan for the Government 
of New Zealand for £6,000,000 in 5 per cent. at 99}, an issue 
of County of London Electric Supply 5 per cent. Debenture 
stock for £4,250,000, and a loan for the State of Rio de Janeiro 
for £1,.300,000 in 7 per cent. sterling bonds at the price of 
97. In addition there has been a number of industrial tlota- 
tions, and at the time ef writing two Corporation loans loom 
on the horizon. It says much, therefore, for the inherent 
strength of the investment markets that such large flotations 
of new capital have produced so little effect upon existing 
securities. os * * * 
MonEY CONSIDERATIONS. 

Not only, however, do these large capital issues and the 
prospect of further large flotations suggest an attitude of 
reserve with regard to the outlook for investment stocks, but 
there are points in the monetary situation not to be over- 
looked. At the present moment, prospects may be said to be 
nicely balanced between a possible lower Bank Rate and a 
hardening of present money rates in the open market as a 
result of dearer money. Up to the present all the credit 
movements in connexion with the recent repayment by the 
Bank of France to the Bank of England have tended to in- 
crease supplies of money in the market. This week, however, 
there will be a replenishment of Government balances as a 
result of the final instalment on the Government's last issue 
of Consols, and I should expect supplies of money in Lombard 
Street to become less abundant. On the other hand, much 
of the gold which had been deposited by the Bank of France 
as collateral and was released by the Bank of England on 
repayment of the loan has been sent to the United States and 
may have some effect in easing the New York money market, 
and in strengthening sterling exchange. 

* * * * 
Vickers’ RECOVERY. 

At the time of the reconstruction of Vickers, Limited, the 
view was expressed in these columns that the reorganization 
appeared to have been conceived on such sound and even 
drastic lines as to promise well fer the future. That antici- 
pation is now being justified by results, and the speech 
delivered at the recent meeting by the Chairman, General 
the Hon. Sir Herbert Lawrence, was an encouraging one, 
showing that a marked recovery had followed the adoption 
of the capital reduction scheme and the recommendations as 
to future management. This, of course, is the more striking 
in view of the events of last year, and, indeed, Sir Herbert 
Lawrence mentioned in his speech that the excess cost of fuel 
and raw materials amounted to £200,000. Substantial 
economies, however, have been effected, and not only were the 
financial results for the year satisfactory, but the outlook 
appears to be more hopeful. 

* * * * 
A Goov Moror Report. 

The first report of Morris Motors (1926) Limited is an excel- 
lent one. It will be remembered that the company acquired 
the assets of the former company from Mr. W. R. Morris, who 
holds the Ordinary Share capital of the new concern. Notwith- 
standing the difliculties arising out of the coal strike, the 
company obtained a profit of no less than £1,001,000 for the 
year, including interest and dividends on investments, and 
this, after providing for depreciation of assets. The company 
appears to be pursuing a conservative policy as regards distri- 
bution of profits. After paying the interest to vendors up to 
the date when the new company acquired the business, the 
remaining balanee is retained to strengthen the company’s 
resources. Preliminary expenses of £151,000 are written off 
and a reserve fund to the amount of £375,000 is created. The 
halance sheet also shows a liquid position, with a bank balance 
of £164,000, and over £860,000 in Government securities. 
Such a report really brings the preference shares of £1 each, 
which are quoted at a little over 19s., into the category of 
promising investments. 

* * * 4 
AN INDISPENSABLE: Work. 

With each vear the value of that stupendous work, the 
Stock Exchange Official Intelligence, increases, and = the 
reason is to be found not only in the importance of information 
which it contains, but ix its superb accuracy. I should like to 
congratulate the compilers and publishers upon the supple- 
mentary index which accompanies the present volume. It 
consists of a record of all the companies which have ceased to 
exist, either through winding up, amalgamation or other 
cause, and against each company is placed a reference to the 
latest mention made of the concern in the volumes of the 


Stock Exchange Official Intelligence, the volume and page 
being mentioned. The extensive character of the index may 


he gathered from the fact that it goes right back to the year 
Iss2. A. W. &. 


Motoring Notes 
The 33-180 H.P. Mercédés 


In early motoring days the novelist frequently hastened the 
romantic journeyings of his hero by making him use a Mereédés 
a synonym then for speed and power. Técugh perhaps not 
now so heralded in fiction, the Mercédés is ‘in fact still one ot 
the most speedy and powerful cars on the road. 

One hears of fast cars which are capable of so and so, but 
often they are so designed as to prohibit the use of top gear 
under a speed which is too high except for the open road, 
and require a very skilled hand at the wheel. Not so the 
Mercédés which, in my experience, is at once one of the easiest 
and most delightful of cars to handle. To begin with, the 
steering is extremely light, and the lock is quite remarkable, 
Also gear-changing presents no difliculties, but is seldom 
required as the car will glide through traflic at ten miles an 
hour on top gear, and yet has an amazing acceleration ready 
for any opening or emergency. There is a very deep exhaust 
note which, however, is music to the ears of an enthusiast, 
and cannot be classed as unpleasant to the average passenger, 

In the space allowed me, I can only touch on the salient 
points of the remarkable chassis. The 6-cylinder engine has a 
capacity of 6} litres, an overhead camshaft, overhead valves, 
and a Roots type supercharger incorporated in front. The 
camshaft and crankshaft each rest in four bearings of large 
size, and the engine head can be lifted with the camshaft and 
valve gear in place. The exhaust is taken outside the bonnet 
in three large pipes, and below them on the off-side are the 
water pump, generator and magneto, the pump having an 
automatie grease gun fitted to it. These parts and also the 
valve gear are all enclosed. No shutters are fitted to the 
radiator, but the temperature is under thermostatic contro] 
with a thermometer on the dash. 

A single carburetter is located on the near side of the engine, 
of which the air pipe is automatically closed by the super- 
charger, which, when in action, forces air in through a different 
pipe. The accelerator pedal has a certain travel which 
operates solely on the carburetter in the ordinary way. At 
the end of that travel a further forceful depression lets in the 
supercharger clutch, and the blower comes into action. Its 
effect is immediately noticeable by a hissing noise, and by the 
acceleration being at once doubled. High piston speed is not 
necessary for the effectual use of the blower, that is, the blower 
can be used at will at ten miles an hour or at eighty, whenever 
very rapid acceleration is desired. On the other hand, it is 
quite unnecessary to bring it ever irito use if it is not wanted. 
Without it the engine runs normally, with it the engine is 
* forcibly fed.” I wish specially to emphasize the fact that 
the very existence of the supercharger need not become known 
unless the driver so desires —the popular impression being 
that a car fitted with a supercharger is something 
eccentric, and is only for the expert to drive. 


quite 


Dual igiftion is employed, and feed is by gravity from a 
vacuum tank. The main petrol tank holds thirty gallons. 
There are in all six brakes. The four-wheel brakes are of 
ample size, and there are two brakes in addition on the rear 
wheels which are hand-operated. As well as_ individual 
adjustment for all six brakes, there is a large whee! for com: 
bined adjustment of the operating cables. 

The chassis is lubricated throughout by means of greas 
under pressure from a somewhat unusual type of gun which, 
however, was very handy to fix and of high efliciency. 

Gear ratios are exceptionally high, but even on a top gear 
of a little over 3 to 1, the engine has ample power for very 
slow and smooth running with no suggestion of ** snatching 
at even ten miles an hour. The gear-box is fitted with four 
forward speeds and reverse, and the change is noiseless. Th 
10, 60 and 100 
m.p-h., at which last speed the engine revolutions are 3,000. 


speeds on the gears are approximately 30 


I have not driven this car at 100 m.p.h., but the quickness 
of acceleration to over 90 m.p.h., and the feeling of not being 
“all out,” but of 
in my mind as to its capacity to reach three figures. As 


having a reserve if wanted, left no doubts 
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The A.B.C. Shorthand le 
the ; Offices. == Everywhere. 
édes Written only with the Letters of the Alphabet “ 
not You can beg’. to use it at once, and master it in ae 
e of from 3 to 6 weeks. It is so simple that a child can ” 

learn it, yet built with such scientific skill on the 


natural habits of thought, speech and writing, 


but that once you have mastered the principles, you 
nu can “ Speedwrite ”’ any word in the language. And NATIONAL PROVINGIAL 
\4 "4 hi 1 . ; , 


the fun of it is, you don't have to learn a single 


vad, new sign or symbol—you know every one of them 
the now. For you just write Speedwriting with the BANK LIMITED 
jest letters of the alphabet. in the script you have been 
using all your life. 





the : ‘ 
ble, TYPE IT OR WRITE IT. Paid-up Capital - + = £9,479,416 
lom You an write it on the typewriter, too Speed- Reserve Fund ' ° = £9, 479,416 
an writers can read each other's notes like longhand . ‘ — 26) £26 
ime scnieciesiicae dai ies aaa ake tea Deposits, &. (December, 1926) £260,126,125 
y organisations are having it taught to their staffs 
ust to facilitate inter-office work. Students fiad ue 
ast, Speedwrit ng a revelation for note-taking. Secre- HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
ver, taries delight in the ease and accuracy with which : : 
they write this shorthand after a few weeks of = , , AeA 
ent study. Business men, stenographers, lawyers BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 
isa writers, doctors—all kinds of people all over the a 
es world—find that Speedwriting is the shorthand 
rhe that they have always wanted. You can learn it at Savings Department : : 
ome 1 vour spare i e Se H “aay or he 
re | home in your spare time. Send to-day for tx SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 
ind | FREE BOOKLET es 
net lt tells all about Speed vritig and our Money-Back Guarantee TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 
the Gecuveat: ke Caeiasiiceasctici eae eure = 
an 
© 7 - ° AFFILIATED BANKS: 

the 
= Speedwriting, Limited, oonrts & Cb. 
145 Transport House, Smith GRINDLAY & Co., Lid. 

Square, Westminster, S.W.1. Bank of B-itish West Africa Limited, Lloyds & National Provincial Fo eign Bank Ltd. 

P.& 0. Banking Go-psration Limited. The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited 
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. Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your Relief from Indigestion 








he children’s education at School and Univer- — = ‘ype nn ‘he ad ters | + Ba the opin on quot 7 below. 
5 4 ACUTE INDIGESTION. “ There is o1 thing | | \ 

Its sity in event of your death. for—the sample of Dr. Jenner's Absorbent I 
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Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and » of all ( 
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regards the suspension and braking. I have nothing but praise. 
The springs are semi-elliptic in front and behind, and they are 
assisted by Houdaille shock absorbers in front and triple Uart- 
fords behind. It is obvious that it must be diflicult to make 
springs which are equally perfect in action at low or e--cep- 
tionally high speeds, and the makers are to be congratulated 
on solving this problem so successfully. 

At high speed I found the car cling to the road to an extent 
which inspired cemylete confidence, and when the brakes 
were applied, the deceleration was rapid and even, without 
the least sign of harshness. The car I tested had run in the 
neighbourhood of 15,000 miles, and its original tyres were in 
goed condition. This fact shows very conclusively how well 
the car must ride, and how perfect must be the braking. Even 
on the lower gears engine and transmission are particularly 
silent ; the only sound which is noticeable is the deep note 
of the exhaust when it is in action, the noise of the 
supercharger. Preram Cocurane. 


and, 
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This Week in London 
LECTURES. 
loth, at 5.30 p.m.—Arer CaprrAuists Overrarp ? 
A debate between Sir Ernest Benn and Mr. James Maxton, M.P. 
In the Great Hall, London School of Economics. Houghton Street, 
Aldwych. In aid of the King Edward’s Hospital Fund. 
from Mr. Eb. A. H. day, King Edward's Hospital Fund for London, 


Tuesday. May 


7 Walbrook, E.C. 4. Also at 5.30) p.m.—CuRIsTIANITY AND 
Navionariry. By Dr. Ernest Barker. At King’s College, Strand. 
Wednesday. May Hlth, at 5.30 p.m.—Tut New Prayer Book. 


Ry Rev. Professor H. Maurice Relton and Miss Evelyn Underhill. 
At King’s College, Strand. 

Thursday. May 12th, at 5.45 p.m.--Tue PutLosorny or ReLicion. 
By the Very Rev. W. R. Inge. At the Royal Society of Arts, 18 


Jdobn Street. British Institute 


Adelphi. Tickets from the Secretary, 
of Philos: : 


»phical Studies, 88 Kingsway, W.C. 2 

Friday. May 13th, at 9.0 p.m.—Concrernine Oup AGE. 
Humphrey Rolleston. At the Royal Institution of Great 
21 Albemarle Street, W. 1. 


By Sir 
Britain, 


FILMS. 


PAVILION. 


Marnere Arcu The Flaq Lieutenan'. Jolly peace- 
time naval comedy-drama, with very impressive pictures of 
battleships. 

New GaActrery. On Sunday afternoon the last performance 
this season of the Film Society, with a delicious film in animated 
silhouettes. All the week, a very grown-up and moving British 


film based on R. H. Mottram’s War novels and far better than its 
title, Poses of Picardy. 
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LIBERTY ‘CRETONNES_ 


NEW COLOURS 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


MAY th, loth and llth. Florence Vidor and Clive Brook in ‘* YOU 
NEVER KNOW WOMEN "; CHARLES RAY and BETTY BLYTHE 
in ** MOTHER'S BOY,” &c. 

MAY i2th, 18th and lith. Dorothy Revier and Tom Ricketts in 
“WHEN THE WIFE'S AWAY"; Dorothy Devore, John Patrick 
and Montague Leve in *‘ THE SOCIAL HIGHWAYMAN,” &c. 

















Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’ s 


late Powder 


P everywhere 64 1+2'6 & 46 


SYMONS 








RE 

DI: aie 
Round about our Appie Mills in May, for miles, are fairylands 
of blossom, gay forerunners of apple-harvest, of rich, rare fruit 
from which our Cyders are made. ‘TASTE and see how 
good these Cyders are. Four different kinds, including our 
non-intoxicant “SYDRINA,” are sent FREE, if 1/6. is 


enclosed to cover cost of packing and posiage. 


INO. SYMONS & Co., Ltd., Apple Well, TOTNES, DEVON. 














Tickets 
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Church 
Ipastoral-Elid 
Society 


Some Figures from 
our Annual Report 


I. General Fund. 


During the past financial vear grants have beeg 
made to: 
717 Incumbents, for 
695 Curates 
1143 Lay Agents 
209 Women Workers, 
Hf. Ordination Fund. 
43 Ordinands are being assisted im their training 
for the Ministry, viz. : 
4 at Oxford 
19 at Cambridge 





Subscriptions and Donations wt 


Church Pastoral=£id 


8 at Durham 


12 at Evangelical Theological Colleges, 


} } ’ j] a send 
l] Ve grace uly received by 


THe SECRET 


ARIES, 


Society 
Fleet Street, London, E .C. 4, 


Faleon Court, 32, 




















“ Full of Moth holes! I wish 
I’d heard of Dymuth before 
I put these curtains away ” 


Think what a few tablets of 
Dymuth will do in your cup- 
boards and wardrobe. No 
moths, not even a dead one, 
because no moth will come near 
Dymuth. No moth will try. 
Everything you store away with 
Dymuth is safe. 
“ The Story of a Great Discovery’ 
will be sent free for a eronar A 
All about Dymuth and the habits 
of moths. 


DYMUTH LTD 
23 Dymuth House, Matlock, Derbyshire 


UT 


RECISTERED TRADE MARK 


KILLS MOTHS 


l/- for 12 tablets, From all Chemists 
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The World’s Fastest Car Used 


Wakefield 


Castrol 
Motor Oil 


—the lubricant chosen by all to whom reliability, 
efficiency and economy are paramount considerations. 
Before sailing for America Maj. Segrave wrote: 
“NEEDLESS TO SAY THERE WAS 
NEVER ANY DOUBT THAT WE 
SHOULD USE ANY OTHER OIL.” 

That Maj. Segrave's faith was well-founded is proved 

by the unprecedented speed achieved— 


207 MILES AN HOUR ! 


The irreproachable lubricating qualities which 
enabled Wakefield CASTROL to withstand the 
tremendous stresses imposed by this_ record- 
breaking speed will secure maximum performance 
and long life to your engine. 
Follow the Experts’ lead and the recom- 
mendation of over 200 Leading Motor 
Manufacturers: insist on— 


____ WAKFF/FI[D 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 








Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD. 


AU-Britoh Form Specialists on Motor Lubrxatron 


Wakelield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2, 
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© THE BROADWAY LIBRARY # 
ie , ~ rr , oor ] ~ |Fee 
OF XVIII-CENTURY FRENCH LITERATURE ‘|& 

BS 

have, in dignified and yet readable form, beautifully FX 

ably edited, and quite admirably translated, typical | 

| f a literary period that is immensely significant and |. 
er interesting,’ Morning Pest. E¢ 

2 te 

i) THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES “, 
“ f= 

4@ Dialogues. By Denis Diderot. ‘Translated by Francis |E¢ 
@ Birrell, with an Introduction. 10/6 net. ER 
é “Amazingly good reading, because they reveal a_ personality.”’ Ee 
{3) Morning Post. ‘ Few men who have ever written have been better Ke 
| worth knowing.”’—Sunday Times. 'S) 
ie 2 Fs 
\e The Sofa : a Moral Tale. By Crébillon fils. Translated E 
fs : . . x 
i by Bonamy Dobrée, with an Introduction. 12/6 net. Ei 
@ ne elegant licentiousness of the story and the light, unruffled Ee 
M4] saiire afford both amusement and_ illuminatior.’’—The Times. | 
PS] ‘Accepting its amoral convention, how entertaining it is; how |F% 
| witty; how full of the comic spirit! "—Alorning Post. eS 
s, Letters of Voltaire and Frederick the Great. . 
5 Translated by Richard Aldington, with an Introduc- IBY 
5] tion. 15, - net. Ea 
ie “The correspondence is one of the most varied and entcrtaining EC 
| of all the great collections of letters; the light it throws on monarch ES 
pj} and philosopher has fascination enough, but the critical and pf 
| intellectual matter is probably of even greater importance.” Ee 
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3; Memoirs of the Bastille. By Laude and Linguct. |Fe 
sy Translated by J. and S. F. Mills Whitham, with an f¢ 
bs Introduction. 10/6 net. Ee 
i Accounts of their experiences written by prisoners in the } Ee 
i] The story of their infinitely ingenious escapes tak, 
ie Tre in Dumas, and recall the exploits of Casa Fs 
pal “4 
Kei . Ri 
bs) GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. |— 
el =A 
is; Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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“T am now a Smoker 


of a full Tobacco,”’ 
PUNCHBOWLE 


Chance sometimes presents the opportunity which 
judgment, alone, cannot discern. And although 
this Smoker stiuitbled on Punchbowle, his experi- 
ence may enable you /o select this strong, coo] 
Tobacco for your enjoyment. 
Other men—besides the writer of the letter printed 
below—have formed the opinion that they can only smoke 
a medium Tobacco, And to that opinion they will hold 
tenaciously to the end—unless something iconoclastic 
comes along. If you have sworn by medium anything, 
without obtaining full, deep, abiding pipe-joy from it, 
give fill strength Punchbowle its chance. It may—but 
read what this Schoolmaster says :-— 
“When I started smoking I was under the impression 
“that a medium tobacco suited’ me. In due course I 
“tried ‘ Barneys,’ but it didn't satisfy—for that matter 
no other baccy did!” 
I am a Schoolmaster, and when the cud of term 
‘comes and I’m worn to a shred, I smoke like a 
‘ chimney-stack. One evening, at the end of last term, 
‘1 dragged my weary self into the common-room and 
sank into the nearest arm-chair. Someone said: 
‘* Have a pipe, old man?’ and passed mea pouch. I 
‘filled and lit up absent-mindcdly, but after two or 
‘three pulls I was sitting up and thinking; three more, 
‘and I cried: ‘Where in the name of smoke did you 
‘get this baccy?’ ‘ Always smoke it, said my friend, 
“at's Punchboule. ” 
“JT am now a smoker of a ‘ full” tobacco. 
** Punchbowle’ for ever!” 


« 


“Yours most gratefully, Saved by strong-smoking. 


The original of this testimony, and of all the others 
used in the advertising of Barneys, Punchbowle and 
Parsons Pleasure, can be verified at the London Office 
address beneath . . . . the sheer honesty of these’ 
Tobaccos is reflected in the marketing of them. 


« 2 0z. tin 2/3: 3 strengths® 


Punchbowle (full strength), Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 
Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Also at Edinburgh; London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 
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) RARE BOOKS, ANTIQUES & WORKS of ART 
a ( READERS SEEKING RARE BOOKS & PRIN ts 
AUTOGRAPHS, WOODCUTS, BINDINGS, ) 
ANTIQUES, Ftc, ARE INVITED TO APPLY oe 
to the FOLLOWING ADDRESSES. CORRESPON- / 
DENCE WITH OVERSEAS aad the U.S.A. Ig ) 
WELCOME ) 
33> English € os z 
New £€ Secondhand 
Libraries purchased . Catalogues gratis 
ITRINITY ST: CAMBRIDGE 
BOOK BARGAINS. 
Our tatest list of publishers’ remainders is full of exceptional 
bargains. All new copies at a fraction of the original price, 
; WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD. 
é Booksellers since 1852 
fe 265, HiGH HOLBORN. meen, W.C. 
e Also just ees a useful catalogue of (¢ al Li » Classical 
Reprints, ete ’ 





“POL 
POINTS 


1 MADE BY 
MU RRAY’S— 
, rs of Mur 
ray Mellow 
Mivtu whose 
} vear repu 
tafion is your 
‘ “urar e QO 
2 PURE 
GINILA TOBAC 
COs. Only Vir- 
vinta Tobaccos—~ 
carefully selected 
and long matured 
we used m 


3 a SEW BLEND 
yives vou 

a real quality 
‘tte of ex- 
e faz our, 
ular price, 








Pure Virginia, 
blended a new way 
—a cigarette youre 
bound to like 


“Polo” Cigarettes are the happy 
result of Murray’s decision to make 
the fullest use of their 120 years’ 
experience to meet the advanced 
tastes of present-day cigarette smokers. 


Their researches have brought to light 
a new method of blending carefully 
selected and long matured choice 
Virginia tobaccos, which enables you 


now to enjoy in “ Polo” a mellow 


cigarette of exclusive flavour at a/| 


popular price. 


Test “Polo” Cigarettes to-day. 
Experience for yourself their excep- 
tionally fine quality, splendid aroma 
and silky smoothness. You'll find 
them as different as they are delightful. 


All good Tobacconists sell 


“ Polo.” 


(Pure -OLO 
Cigar ettes 


Plain 
or 
Cork-Tipped 


Cyl 






nue bores of 
50 and 100. 
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| ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, 





ELKIN ‘MATHEWS, LIM ITED, 
First Edition of mene Books 
Catalogues sent to any add 
4a CORK STREET, LONDON, W. | 


B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


Fine Art and Architectural Bi 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, arto WC. 1. 


Larce and Unique Stock oF O_p and New Books on At Brancues 








or Arcuitectcre, Tur Decorative anp Fine Arts, & ling 
Fine Booxs ror CoLLectors. 
Enquiries Solicited. Catalogues fi request, 
ee — niinenieaninininiimesiaitiainmitineiamamit ee 
Cane ann ce =ipeninananael 


J. A. NEUHUYS, 


37 DEAN ROAD, WILLESDEN GREEN, LONDON, N.W. 2. 





Catalogues of Antiquarian French Bo: 
and also MORELLET (Abbé) 

1772-1803, 12mo. P. 1898. Cloth. 
cash, post free. Business by post only. 


*ks Gratis and Post Free, 
Lettres 4 Lord Shelburne. 
New. (342 pp.). 7/6 net 





ee ee | 





a 


Every Conceivable eee 


Foyles hold an immense stock of books (sccond-hanc 1ew) on 
every subject, including Collecting, Art, and Ar¢ cl colo ‘ 0 Rare 
Kooks, First Editions and Sets of Authors. Send list of 1 ieee n 

Twenty Catalogues issued free. 


Departm 7 * : Liny 
’'pP e: Gerrard. 9310 (3 lis 
FOYLE’ s ‘BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, 
119 to 125 Charing Cross-Read, W. 6.4. 3. 





Estasiisurp 1842 LTD. 
OLD ENGLISH PORTRAITS AND 
LANDSCAPES. 
MODERN FRENCH PICTURES. 
Photographs sent on request 


THE LATEST ETCHINGS AND WOODCUTS 








155 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 

















Messrs. SOTHEBY & CO. 


ESTD. 1744. 
34-35 New Bond Sireet, London, W. 1. 


FORTHCOMING SALES av AUCTION 


Each Sale commencin 
May Sti. _ valuall alwery « f the lat Ge orge A. Crawley Esq. 
ld by Or “we r of -_—? ey comprising large 
tion of Illustrated W of Arcl Ornamer and 
design 
May 16th—17th. A selectix mn from the Library a Pa ll EB. ¥ 
the prope of Capt. Adrian Bethe! 
May 23rd--24th. Printed Books, comprising the prop of the Rt. Hon 
Viscount Furness. 
May 30th—3ist. Vaiuable Printed Books, Autograph Letters, Early 
aps, cl« 
May 31st. The Anhalt Gospels, nagnifi t h-century 
(at 2.30 p.m.) Manuscript, the property of a Collector, 


Catalogues may be had. 


Sales on view at ny two days pre. 
f i names may be purchased after each sale. 


Printed lists of pris and buye 
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ee See 
COMPANY MEETING. 
Notes for Collectors ; 
VICKERS, LTD. 
. cale of Sir James Murray's collection at Messrs. Christie's 
Tur sale of : : 2 RORCANTICA TION 
last Friday was even more successful than shrewd judges REORGANISATION. 
expected. Modern pictures are never a sure investment, vet SALES OF SUBSIDIARIES 
these realized nearly £70,000. A fine Degas fetched 7,260 : 
ineas, and Daumier’s remarkable picture of a crowded third- SHAREHOLDERS’ APPROVAL. 
z rtme 7 vuineas. Two sm: Sarge I 
class compartment, 1,000 guineas. I'wo mall Sargents sold General the Hon. Sir H. A. Lawrence, G.C.B., presided at the 
for 3,600 and 2,850 guineas, and ten little pictures by Mr. | sixtieth ordinary general meeting of Vickers, Ltd., at the River 
John brought in all 4,010 guineas. ‘Thus we may safely infer Don Works, Sheftield, on Monday, May 2nd 
hat well chosen modern pictures are not wasting assets. In moving the adeption of the directors’ repor id balance 
tha : : ; mh sheet, he said: I have had a statement prepared of the actual 
[t will be interesting to see what happens next Fray when | atnost toss incurred by our works and aubaid: ry Companies owing 
the late Mrs. B. M. Denison’s fine series of Meissoniers is to be | to the coal stoppage. ‘This statement shows that the excess cost 
since Meissoniers of fuel and raw materials amounted to nearly £200,000. in addition 


dispersed. It is long seven appeared 
together in a London sale-room, and we shall see how the 
pe Ile 


sums for his little Napoleonic scenes and genre-pieces, as 
Kiven the prints after 


sinter’s fame stands the test. used to receive fabulous 
carefully wrought as any Gerard Dou. 
his pictures would sometimes fetch a hi nivred guineas or 
more. One of the examples to be sold is a smaller version, 
once belonging to the Due de Morny, of the well-known ** 1814” 
in the Louvre. with the Emperor on his white charger leading 
his downeast troops in retreat. Three others were in the famous 
Seeretan collection 
better than Meissonier’s military themes. 

Old sale catalogues, especially if they are priced, are always 
worth reading. An 
the latest Mr. 
devoted to ** The Book ™ in all its aspects. 


unusual number of such items occur in 


of Francis Edwards's excellent catalogues, 


The George Nassau 


‘ 


sale catalogue of 182-4, it is noted, contained a set of the four 


tiny figure-pieces which some of us like | 





to which there were losses due to unabsorbed overhead charges 
through the works being wholly or partly closed down and the 
loss of profit on orders which would have been ‘eived but for 
the fact that we were viable to give delivers Our policy during 
the whole period of the dispute was directed to giving the ma xXimuin 
amount of ernmployment possible in order to mitigate the hardship 


suffered by our employees. 


The activities of your Company may be divided under five 
main heads :—{1l) Armaments and hipbuilding ; (2) heavy 
engineering ; (3) rolling stock; (4) electrical : (5) miscellaneous. 

With regard to the armainents and shipbuilding and heavy 

| engineering, carried on mainly at our works in Sheffield, Barrow, 
Erith, Dartford and Weybridge, although the lack of armament 


1 
COTNpared 


and shipbuilding orders as with pre-War days naturally 





affects the earning capacity of these works. they represent the 
original business of Vick« and if reasonable orders are forth- 
coining they can still be counted on to earn profits. The rolling 


stock group is represented by the Carriage, Waggon, 


Metropolitan 


and Finance Company and its associated concerns, and during 
the past year has proved the most successful of our branches from 
| the profit sharing standpoint Our electrical interests are centred 


Shakespeare folios, and these were knocked down for a little | 


less than £80. 
times as much, though the price depends on the state of the 
1824, had been 
bequeath his folios to his grandson, could hardly have laid 


Nowedays a good set might bring a hundred 


copies. The purchaser ot he content to 


down his money to better advantage. 
The season of stamp auctions, which is now coming to an end, 
has shown a steady appreciation in the values of rare issues, 


The numerous American collectors have, of course, made 
early United States stamps and the scarcer Confederate 


and many 
it 


those who have inherited old family papers would look to see 


stamps almost unprocurable here, 
issues in good condition are now costly. would be well if 
whether any stamped envelopes are preserved aiong them. 
Collectors would welcome another discovery like that which 
Mr. F. J. Melville has described so wellin The Mayfair Find of 
Rare Stamps, published by the well-known stamp auctioneers, 
Messrs. Li. R. Harmer, of Old Bond Street. 
young enthusiast had sent a few pounds apiece to the post- 
West 


and had 


Sixty years ego a 


other 

He 
ir or two ago the lady 
in an attic, 
She had the 


masters in Australia, Queensland, Ceylon and 


colonies, received sheets of their local stamps. 
put them away and forgot them. <A ve 
of the family, while searching for a document 
found the boy's correspondence with the stamps. 
good sense to call in an expert valuer, and the result was a sale 
that thrilled the whole stamp-collecting world and yielded 2 
total of £7,707. One 240 British 


Columbia 24d. stamps of 1861 fetched £750, and a probably 


sum complete sheet of 
unique sheet of the halfpenny (lilac) stamps of Ceylon, dated 
1858, brought £650. [t is worth while to look for such stamps. 

\ few vears ago Rembrandt's etchings were bringing lower 
prices in the sale-room than were paid for the works of certain 
modern etchers. To the writer at least it seemed impossible 
that such a disturbance of values could continue, and latterly 
the supreme merits of Rembrandt have once more been recog- 


nized. At Sotheby's last week, for example, a fine impression 


of the famous ** Three Trees ~ fetched £600. Collectors may 
safely invest in what is really great art. At the same sale. 





pen 


Diirer broueht no less than €2.500. 
It is fitting here 


by the way, a and ink and wash portrait drawing by 


to notice the rapid growth of the First 


Editions Club, founded so recently as 1922 by Mr. A. J. A. 
Syinons but already boasting four hundred members. The 


Club has modest quarters at the back of St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury But 


it has now east an eye on the fine old house, 99 Great Russel! 


the only church with a King’s statue on its spire. 


Street, where Dr. Johnson visited Topham Beauclerk and 


doubtless discovered the folios and quartos. CoNNOISSUUR, 


. . . ! 
British Colonial 


mainly in the Metropolitan Vickers spite the 
industrial conditions 
dividend. The fifth group, the 
which I wish ai this junctur 
sold our interests in Vis 


Company, vhi h. ad 
j usual 
} one to 
During 1926 we 
ich had not 

mitinuous 


Lighting 


of the past vear, has maintamed its 


’ 1 
miscellaneous group, is the 


particular! to rete1 
Petters, Ltd... a c ern wh 
’ s, and which involved 


Sritish 


kers 
given us any return for some year 


additional finance. We | ve closed down the 














and Ignition Company. Ltd., the net proceeds of the realization 
being more than the written-down book value We have disposed 
of the ply wood de partment at ( rayiord Cr ek, and since Janu "y Ist 
we have also sold our interests in Canadi Vieker As regards 
this company. Vickers guaranteed a debenture issue amounting 
j at present to £744,100, the amount required for interest and 
sinking fund being £80,000 per annum Your Company will now 
be relieved of this liability. In May last we dis .osed of our share- 
holding in William Beardmore and Comipany, Ltd... and are not 
interested now in that business, 

Contingent labilities, £22,032, include the balan of the capital 
reserve created last year, under the reduction of capital scheme, 
to meet contingent and other liabilities them expected to accrue, 
I am pleased to tell you thaf, as the result of negot ns during 
the past year, the amount required to discharge these liabilities 
will be less than was originally anticipated, and ultimately there 
should be a substantial sum available for transt to the capital 
reserve fund, as this amount will present part of the writing off 
made at the end of 1925. It canne i distributed dividend 
but may, perl in the future le Vai le for distribution in 
some other for You will notice that no amount is included in 
Vickers’ balance sheet or in the consolidated bal sheet for the 
very valuable goodwill and patent right of either the parent 
company or anv of tts subsi liaries. althoug | 1 rtainly 
one of considerable tangible valu 

Ovr investments in the rolling stock and 1 ind ries 
have proved a great help to us during the | i of depression 
in armaments and steel, but t! eatest care should | taken that 
we do not imvest in any b rik inate it i bes ivdedl as 
legitimately coming within the scope of our normal activits 
(Hear, hear.) At Barrow the work in the shipvards ¢ riously 
affected by the « | disput ». no steel being ree \ | for six months, 
but in spite of this handicap the number of ermployees never fell 


below 8.300. About 10,000) people are now employe {. Com 








mander Craven, the director in chat: ells n hat Barrow has 
a larger volume of work on hand than has | Nn ise for the 
past four years. An order for larg ile pal slip for the 
Admiralty was recently obtained. and in addition they have on 
the stoc ks a submarine depot ship and ree pornarine for the 
British Admiralty, a 20.000-ton liner for the O1 Company, and 
a smallei steamet! for the Strai s Steamship ¢ ’ ny \lired Holt 
and Co.). They also have th ruiser Cumberland, two submarines 
for the Australian navy, and a motor vessel for Donaldson Brothers 
nearing completion. Two large cargo steamers are being converted 
into transports for Mess: Bibby Brothei fhe Barrow works 
continue to receive Governinent orders for heavy ival mountings 
for the County class cruisers. Considering tie pre nt bad 
state of shipbuilding and engineering, the position at th> Barrow 
works may ke considered to be satisfactory, although it must be 
appre iated that. owing to the very keen competition, the prices 





obtained are 


orders are 

Mr. 
was carried unanimously. 
of the policy of the new Board, 


as we should HLKC 5 
taken ly to relieve the heavy o1 
Vickers formally onded the 
Several shareholders expres 


not as remunerative ‘t, many 
chara S. 
which 


sed approval 


resolution, 


Douglas 
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THE 
AND LANCASHIRE 


LTD. 


LONDON 
INSURANCE CO., 


PROGRESS AND PROFIT. 


The sixty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the London and 
Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd.. was held in London on May 4th, 
Mr. F. W. Pascoe Rutter (the Governor) presiding. 


In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Governor 
said: One event which will always stamp the year 1926 as notorious 
~-the prolonged strike—is past history. It has been adequately 
deplored. We are reaping, and have still to reap, the consequences. 
But our consolations are these: the bitter lesson has been so 
driven in on both sides that it must surely be fruitful in determin- 
ation to recover lost ground, and to guard against the errors in 
tact and judgment of the past. And, secondly, notwithstanding 
the peeuniary loss sustained, our prestige -our credit —(which, 
for Great Britain, is perhaps its greatest asset) has not suffered, 
but, if anything has been enhanced. The general strike was killed 
because of the spirit shown by the nation in a great emergency. 


The other outstanding circumstance which made 1926 remarkable 
was the vivid contrast between the lamentable condition of many 
industries in this country, and the rampant prosperity of almost 
every industry in the United States, our great English-speaking 
rival. 


The question is being constantly asked, why should the United 
States continue to be so prosperous, and cast such a shadow over 
the activities of our own country and the rest of Europe? It 
has been suggested that it is largely due to their method of banking 

their Federal Reserve system— and that we have relatively 
suffered by our more antiquated system. But 1 admit that the 
reason for the abnormal prosperity of the United States lies much 
deeper than this, and that the economic facts are vastly more 
important than any economic mechanism or method of finance. 
A land replete with natural resources—-coal, iron, cotton, grain 

outstripping those of all Europea climate which makes for 

virility and hustle—a people accustomed to think in big figures, 

constantly seeking and inventing labour-saving devices which 

spell greater economy —a nation which, by the incidence of the 

world war, leaving them rich and Europe poor, is now the chief 

custodian of the world’s purse. 
INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 

The projected new Assurance Companies’ Act, displacing that of 
1909, now eighteen years old, is a kind of maiden effort, 
and experience has shown up the weaknesses, but the question of 
providing safeguards without unduly crippling the free trade of 
Insurance companies is undoubtedly surrounded with difficulties, 
and I sympathise with the members of the committee in the work 


which they undertook. 


On the whole we may be satisfied with the Bill as it has been 
drafted, the main point being that it places power and authority 
in the hands of the Board of Trade to intervene and insist upon 
deposits in any case where they think those deposits are really 
necessary for the protection of the policy-holders, and especially 
where they have any doubts as to the reliability of the particular 
companys ° 


You will have already concluded from the report and accounts 
which have been in your hands for the last fortnight that we have 
reason to be quite content with the result of our operations. For 
us 1926 was a good year. We have made, not only progress, but 
also some profit, in every important section of our business. 


Our total premiums, apart from the life account, increased during 
1926 from £6,324,786 to £6,558.389 ; our total profit was £731,635, 
leaving, after deducting British taxation, a net surplus of £581,672, 
which compares, curiously. with a corresponding surplus of £582,028 | 
in 1925. It is the intention of the directors to increase the interim 
dividend, payable in November next, by a shilling, making I6s. 





Review 


ing the year’s work, and the relation of this aecount of ours | 





to the operations of insurance companies generally, three things | 
emerge ; first, that the strike seems to have had such a nominal | 
effect upon our result You could not have had a more graphic | 
illustration of the universal character of our business. Secondly, 
those like yourselves taking an active interest in the estate of in- | 
surance operations roust from time to time be struck by the follow- 
ing Here we are —-we insurance companie neaged in an ob- | 
viously hazardous busin our daily occupation is the taking of | 

ke, some of them considerable. We may at any time be caught | 
by ion, or a typhoon, or a tornado, as happened last year, | 
or a food such as that of the M ippi -a tragic and costly affair. | 
And vith it all vithstanding all the chance the average | 
ry ri tself. and we re to come out preity recularl on the 
righi fe hut only rrow mm in , ‘ 





| report and accounts were unaninaously adopted, 








formerly \ 
shipbuilders is still acute and difficult to meet, particularly with 
taxation in this country at such a high level. 


———___ 


HARLAND AND WOLFF, 
LIMITED. 


THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY, 
IMPROVED POSITION. 
HANDICAP OF HEAVY TAXATION, 


LORD KYLSANT’S SPEECH. 


The forty-second annual meeting of Harland and Wolff, Limite 
was held on Tuesday at the London office of the company, | 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W. — 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (the chairman), presid 
The Chairman mentioned that he had received an apology fn 
absence from the Viscountess Pirrie, president of the company, ' 
The Secretary (Mr. John Philp) having read the notice ConVeninp 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, a 
The Chairman said :—Ladies and gentlemen,—-It is now nearly 
three years since the passing on June 7th, 1924, of Viscount Pip 
who did so much to build up and extend this great shipbuilding gyi 
engineering business. Shipbuilding was then, and has sinns hen 
passing through a lean and difficult period, accentuated by sorioy 
labour troubles in other trades, which culminated just a year ago ip 
the general strike and the seven months’ coal stoppage. All ship. 
building undertakings have, in a greater or lesser degree, felt th 
effect of the depression in the industry. Some companies have bee, 













so gravely affected that a capital reorganization has been unayoid. 
able. 
Work IN ProGREss. 

I am glad to say that so far as this company is concerned, notwith. 
standing a diminished volume of work, we have throughout they 
difficult times always had a nucleus of orders in hand, and at th 
present time, of the twenty-six berths in the company’s shipyards 
at Belfast, Glasgow and Greenock, twenty-four are now occupied, 
Our extensive repair establishments are also well occupied with 
work. 

While the efficiency of our works has been fully maintained, th 
opportunity has been taken to reorganize in various directions so a 
to ensure the utmost economy. Considering the times through 
which the shipbuilding industry has been passing, great credit js 
due to our directors, officials, and workmen for the position in which 
the company stands to-day. 

Notwithstanding the far-reaching effects of the coal stoppage and 
the consequent shortage of materials, the total number of workmen 
employed by Messrs. Harland and Wolff, Limited, at our shipbuill 
ing, engineering, and ship-repairing works, and by our associated 
steel and coal companies, is to-day 35,000, which is almost the same 
number of men that were employed by the company in June, 1924 

Resvuit or Year's OPERATIONS, 

From the accounts it will be seen that, after paying the dividend 
on the First Cumulative Preference shares, there is a balance at the 
credit of profit and loss account of £144,915, which it is proposed 
to carry forward. 

Full provision has been made in the accounts for the losses sus 
tained by certain of our subsidiary companies, which losses wer 
principally due to the industrial troubles of last year. At the san 
time, the position of these controlled companies has been strengt! 
ened in various directions. : 

The four large passenger motor-liners equipped with Harland-B 
and W. type of motor engines which were delivered to their owner 
during the past year are proving both satisfactory in service and 
economical in working. Further orders for large passenger and 
cargo vessels equipped with this type of engine have been received 

MARINE PROPULSION DEVELOPMENT. 

The progress that has been made in recent years by motor veasels 
is having the satisfactory effect of concentrating the attention of 
engineers upon the entire problem of marine propulsion, and has 
stimulated them to explore the possibilities of the further evolution 
of the steam-driven engine. 

The passenger steamer ‘ California,’ fitted with turbo-electrio 
drive. which the International Mercantile Marine Company is having 
built in America, and which is expected to make her trial trip in 
Octeber, will, it is hoped, prove to be an advance on any steam 
driven passenger vessel that has vet been built, and the larger the 
vessel the more pronounced are the advantages of this method ot 
propulsion for steam-driven vessels. This important development 
has been receiving the close attention of Harland and Wolff for 
some years. 

Low Prices AND Heavy TAXATION. 


While the position of our vards as regards work shows ¥¢ 
considerable improvement, there is no boom in shipbuilding Work 
still has to be accepted at low prices, and difficulties in regarc to 


the supply of materials continue to be experienced. 

In addition to these handica the shipbuilding 
burdened by heavy taxation. The increase in local taxation 18 4 
matter of serious concern, and municipal authorities will, I hope 


industrv 





bear in mind that the inevitable result of higher assessable values 
and rates must be to drive away work to less heavily-taxed districts 
and abroad. 


While foreign countries no longer enjoy as great advantages 48 
on account of the exchanges, the competition of foreigt 


it is to be hoped it 
will be realized how necessary it is to reduce at the earliest poss! 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
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moment tl 


the shipbuilding industry. 


Tue OvuTLooK. 

The general position of shipbuilding in this country has improved 

» past year. a vi L trust that with a continuance of co- 
between all sections of the industry and given more 
general conditions we may look forward to further 


dunng the 
ope ration 


; hle 
yourav 
2 ress towards a return to normal activity and prosperity. 


ro bi ? 
| beg to move :—"" Phat the report and accounts to December 31st, 
1926. be approved and adopted.” 

Mr John Craig seconded the resolution, and it was carried unani- 
mous! /. . A k ; 

The Chairman moved the re-election of Mr. John Craig, the retiring 
director, and this was second d by Mr. J. W. Kempster and unant 
mously approved. , 

The auditors (Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co.) were reappointed, 
( 
Halley. P 

The proceedings then terminated. 


—— 


Nearly 12% of the | 


entire population of Australia—men, women and 
children—is numbered among the members of the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society. The Society 
is mutual—all surplus being distributed yearly to 
policy-holders. Low working expenditure and a 
fortunate mortality experience also benefit assurers. | 
An A.M.P. policy not only assures life. It is a | 
sound investment, giving the utmost profit and | 
absolute security. The premium rates are low, and— 


EVERY YEAR IS A BONUS YEAR. 


Write for particulars now. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
| sate’ ing wiian — SOCIETY eveeseer te ine 





1 1849 United Kingdom. } 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,200,000; 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on 
the Bank’s Branches throughout the Avstralian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








Plain Pile Carpets 
from 9/9 per yd. 
Oriental Rugs from 45/- each. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
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A QUESTION OF PURCHASE F 
We are Booksellers; we are therefore Bookbuyers. 
Our great department for the sale of Second-hand Py 
and Rare books is anxious to get in touch with the 2 
owners of Libraries and small Collections. Expert > 
valuation offered and the fairest possible terms } 
guaranteed, < 

As Booksellers we have established a general stock by 
that is possibly unequalled; we confidently invite bd 
the attention of booklovers, 






Lift to all fi 


al! floors. 
J. & E. BUMPUS 
LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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1e present burden of taxation, which bears heavily upen | 
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n the motion of Mr. H. P. Harland, seconded by Dr. William 
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WILLIAM EVANS & CO., LTD.. 
TDEMARSH, HEREFORD. 


London Office: 
14 Billiter 
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| BOILERS 
ELECTRIGCLIGHT Now? || AND BEESTON RADIATORS 
! 
= ; | FOR CENTRAL HEATING, 
Initial cost need Upkeep costs pre- | 
not deter you. sent no difficulty. | Will thoroughly warm your house and gaye 
Petter-Light plants may be We have testimonials : 
obtained from #80 up- showing that users have | half the fuel as compared with open fires 
wards complete with provided themselves with | ; 
batteries. Furthermore, a year’s electricity at a | 
they are sold on the cost of £5 for fuel and | mer — Every room will be 
deferred payment plan lubricating oil. Morcover, c fortably h 
which capitalises your in- the plant is so safe and omfortably heated at 
come, whilst the plant pays simple throughout that it a cost of 2d, per 
for itself by the sayings never requires skilled and | day aoa 
it effects. costly attention. | 10m = approximately 
You undoubtedly appreciate the many qualitics of | bs. of fuel. 
electric Hght; therefore hesitate no longer, but instal B 1 j 
urns slowly through 
A PETTER-LIGHT % a 
+t attention. 
ete 
All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix, 
Can easily be stoked by a lady. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
Enquiries Solicited. THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lud, 
PETTERS LIMITED, YEOVIL, ENGLAND BEESTON, NOTTS. 
- a j 


















For every Desk and every § 
Writing-Table 


Waterman's Desk Stand is indispens- 


th able to desk efficiency and comfort. 
Pen, Pencil aad Stand combined. 

\ Made in the new stainless Rinle. | 
i Rubber—also in Black Vulcanite. 

\ Pen can be detached and carried in 


ie Pocket. Every Director, Executive and 
Professional man should have ene on 
his desk, and there should be one on 
the Writing-Table in every home. A 


Birthdays, Prize Awards, etc. 


Watérman's 





Waterman’s } 
Ripple - Rubber \ 
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44 YEARS’ PROVED SERVICE. 











particularly fine gift for Weddings, | 
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| Dookeas ‘iving a more com ——— 
Desk Stand > (Ideal | ee: finished 00% irance Prats 
) rea INCrEASE he popularity 
— F ini Pe | of sectional bookcases . 

No. 621, RipptesRubber VG cumin _E aenatgeensee arp areay , 
Pe ah “hs Witho ons |: LL the ‘ elasticity * is retained in this improved type and ud 
Base “ea 42/- ages impo sible in the old models are included, such as patent fitting 

\ 





No. 623. Rippie- — wowing of shelf adjusiment, ete. 
and Black. With Of St zers and Je P = : ; 
Base ba & ae “oo - “The Pen Book” fs section w ith cornice and base is a bo ’ i 1 
No. 65 Ripple-Rubber re aaties similar sections ¢an be added » that | 4 1 
and Black ' w ithout L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., magnificent and imposing proportions can be com 1 
. Base : ‘ p 50/- Che Per Corner Easily handled, portal le, and of far gt t 1 iln . = impro 
No. 65 R pple-Rubber ? de : seep ge age ped. «tease 
and Black With Kingsway, London, ‘ sections are far in advance of anythin ed. 
Base . - W.C. 2 A rew Catalogue, giving full in ation, with ill 1s, \ 
OP ae Write for a copy to-day. (Kindly mention this paper.) 
a= 
Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd., age 
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WHEN IN SWEDEN 
In Sweden olc customs die harder than in 
zh most places. At Visby in Gothland they 
ut | | stl! perform strange dances round the fires 
on Midsummer Eve, a relic of the old Gothic 
sun-worship. 
Trolls and fairies linger in Dalecarlia. Mid- 
rs summer day brings great rejoicings. he 


Maypole is decked with flowers, out come the 
fiddlers and joy continues unconfined for the 
rest of the day. At Christmas the candles 
I burn softly in snow-fiamed windows. Wal- 
purgis night finds great fires at the cross roads 
and houses dressed with boughs. On feast 
z) days the peasants burst into colour. Scarlet, 
black, white and orange against the glowing 
greens of Sweden’s woods and forests! 





a) Ss 
De. Sweden is reached most comfortably by 
Swedish Llovd Steamers from London direct 
4 to Gothenburg or via the Continent in 
through carriages to and from Hamburg and 
erlin. 
FREE illustrated booklets and full 
ig information from 
4 Swedish Travel Bureau, 
21 Coventry Street, W. I, 


The British & Northern 
Shipping Agency, 
5 Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 3, 
| branch of 


Cook & Son Ltd. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
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definable of abstract 
if qualities. It is the striking 
characteristic of almost 
every first-class exponent 
of a popular sport, and it 
is the difference between 
mediocrity and a work of 
art. 





To the man who would be a7 |} & 
well-dressed it is essential, qi 
and it is an achievement of 
Studd & Millington that 
this fascinating quality is 
never missing from their 
distinctive productions. 


TOPCOATS 
5} Guincas 
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51 CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET.W. - 
67-69. CHANCERY LANE. HOLBORN. WC, 
81 GRACECHURCH STREET. E C, 
ABBEY HOUSE, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER . LONDON. S.W. 1. 
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“STANDARD ” SUPERSTITIONS. 





Number Seven. 


HHROUGHOUT the history of the world the number 7 has 
been regarded with superstitious awe as a holy or magic 
number. Thus in Holy Writ we have Seven days ‘of 
Creation, Seven kine, Seven ears of corn. Ther we have 

the Seven Ages of Man, Seven Champions of Christendom, Seven 
Wonders of the World. In all cases the influence of the number 
would appear to be for good, and we all know the good luck 
attached to the Seventh son cf a Seventh son. 


What we ought to do is to make every son lucky-——to start him in 
life with the chanc: he will need if he is to make good in the 
strenuous times ahead—a very simple proposition by means of 


THE “PUBLIC SCHOOLS” POLICY 


of 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Principal Features: 
(1) 
(2) 


G) 
(4) 


£100 a year for 5 years guaranteed when the child attains 
14, 15 or 16, or such age as may be desired. 

Immediate payment of the samz in the event of the father's 
death; or, alternatively, 

A large guaranteed sum down, and other options. 

Return of all premiums paid in the event cf the child dying 
first. 


Write for i“ AC3.” 


The STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON — DUBLIN 


110 CANNON STREET € ca 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw, 
HEADOTFICE- 3 GEORCE STREET & 

EDINBURGH 


explanatory bookle 

















LONDON 7%. ROCKIES 
IN 12 DAYS 


Without the slightest discomfort the 
turmoil of city life can be exchanged 
for the serenity of the Canadian 
Rockies in twelve days by Canadian 
Pacific ocean and rail services. 


REDUCED RATES 


A holiday in Canada is easy to arrange 
if advantage is taken of the reduced 
rates available from May to Oct ober 
for independent tours by Canadian 
Pacific. 


A TOUR DE LUXE 


An exclusive personally conducted 
tour is being arranged from Europe to 
the Pacific Coast of Canada and back. 
The party will leave Liverpool July 29 
(Belfast and Glasgow a day later), 
by the Canadian liner “ Montclare.” 
Cost for ocean and rail travel, hotels, 
meals, sight-seeing and _ gratuities, 
£195 inclusive. Seven weeks — 


12,000 miles. 
For detailed itineraries apply— 


CANADIAN i 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Squ:z we? S W. 1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, LONDON, 


or local as 








everywhere. 
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JOHN PLAYER & 


Brench of 
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PLAYER’S NO. 3 | 


Virginia Cigarettes 


What a differemce the extra 
quality makes! 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


1-Ib. Card Boxes at 5/- 


The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limiicd. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line che arge dasa 































line. Vowe hers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% pr I a 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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mre HUMANE SL AUGHTER OF ANIMALS — ASHTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, fgg ena hl py -An illustrated monthly that 
° ASSOCIATION DUNSTABLE, BEDFORDSHIRE proves invaluable as a guide to careers, scholarships 
at Britain takes the leading place in the world in Pee R and after-school ediux ation. Described as “* The last word 
~ ry matters. The control of disease and public rhe (iovernors - invite APPI ICATIONS for th on careers, giving the soundest and most complete 
ew why should it lag behind in the slanghter of | HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this school, to commence with | information about careers and the way to train for them.” 
ig for food 7 the next Autumn Term, owing to the appointment of the | Is. monthly trom 61 Conduit Street, W.1. 
A sist reform and join the Humane Slaughter of | present Head-Master to another school, There are 181 | _—~——__ 
a Association, 5 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2 hoys in the School rhe Head-Master, who inust be a TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Graham, Hon, Secretary Graduate in Honours of some University in the United 
—=—— Kingdom, will be provided with an official residence and \ ise of Three Lectures entitled “ PROBLEMS 
house accommodating about 60 boarders. Commencing | Q} ME NY AL WORK ” will sane eee 
a - al 2 _ OR! sill be give by PRC LSSOR 
_E XHIBE r TONS, &e. stipend £600 per annum For forms of application apply | 4. MICHOTTE jee at of “ithe \ — ; oo 
- ; ea . ae Kaas! to the under ey to whom they must be returned by | sity of Louvain) at KING’S COLLEGE LONDON 
Nace MIE R.— Reprodus a a ee and | May 27th ne ; (Strand, W.C, 2), on TUESDAY, MAY 10th, THURS- 
) Drawings. ach exhibit is for sale at prices from ‘i LEONARD NEVILL, Clerk to the Governors DAY. MAY 12th. and FRIDAY MAY 13th. 192 27 at 
js, 6d. to £1 Is. Hours, 10 a.m to 5 1) pom iturday. 35 Bucklersbury London, _EA 4 5.30 p.m At the First et Chair will be iken 
10a.m. to 12.30 p.m tae Phe Phoebus Society, Ltd : gad SA — | by the Rev. Dr. F. A M.., D.D Ph D., 
97 Old Bond Street, W. 1. ANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, | D.Sc. (Reader in Psycholog 1e University 
oe . . 4 A Course of Three : titled “ PLATONIC 
sO oO , ? : ni 
LD MAPS AND MODELS OF OLD SHIPS. LANCASTER GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL PROBLEMS " will be given bs “PROFESSOR JOHN 
Exhibition remaining open till May 14th at the BURNET. M.A LL.D.. Ph.D BA Professor 
MANSARD GALI bs nibits are for» eet h Free WANTED for September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS | Greek in the University of St. Ai drs vs), at t NIVE R- 
tenho non: Road, xhibits are for Sale am. Free. | to teach Classics, Honours Degree Subsidiary subjects | SITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.. 1), 
— ag ~ ~ | should be stated. Experience desirable Burnham }jon FRIDAYS, MAY isth, 20th and 27th, 1927, at 
N > &e., VACANT AND | Seale. 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken 
APPOIN TME " ANTE D Forms of application may be obtained of the under- | by Professor M. T. Smiley, M.A. (Professor of Greek ta 
. a oa signed on receipt of a stamped-addressed foolscap | the University) 
——— * col ‘ oO LONDON envelope, ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
A DMINI PRATIVE : ry F LONDON. GEO. H. MITCHELL, EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar 
“Th London County Council invites applications for P tes Clerk to the Governors : ~~ 
the position of HEAD-MISTRESS of the Clapham Trade Education Department, | NIVERSITY Ol LONDON 
School foi Girls to be opened in Septembc The school fown Hail, Lancaster, 
ovide, at the outset, full-time day —ae ieThatoge fe : ; ; a Oe Pou Sm mare < ! 
cl goer leer eagle wa te aca ge. BP ear ign TNIVERSITY OF READING ( fication N He des Fa u Langay 4 
am trades Dressmaking, Hairdressing, Tea- 7 -or¥ ~ ven in French by Monsi Prot I" 
o eabnes clenaan will be arranged in these WARDENSHIP OF ST. ANDREW'S, Jean Of the Facu of Lett tithe t 
Millinery, Ladies’ Tailoring, Embroidery, ‘ai 4 F . ee 7 nel tu It f . 
rhe initial accommodation is 120 day and Tne Council of the University invite application re | i Strand, Wut Wed 
+ students, Candidates, must possess adminis- | for the position of WAKDEN of St. Andrew's Hall N27 rhe ¢ il ta ' 
und organising ability, and knov of indus- the largest of the Univ rsity Halls of Residence for : ' I W tas M.A , » I t 
‘tons in the trades taught in the school. Salary | Women students Academic qualitications ¢ Sanscrit i he U1 t On! 
el ti » unt 31331) £480 by increments of | Further particulars can be obtained from th | Admissi icket 
2 = maximum The University, Reading. | bolt \ i 
“apply to ’ Rducation Offiecr (T.1.a}, The County Hall, | ————————-——————— eae sp rasa Se ere ee ee af 
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tic neorporated), & tussell Square, W.C. 1 of their Universit graduates of Oxford g AT _ . a UU ‘ I 
_ $$$ ——. | an London through the He ul of their Colt a > — 3 
JaVPHIAN MINISTRY Ol EDUCATION A pplicatior include a statement of the research | OF 4 i 8 M: 
1 i 1 iP. l H Mast 
work the proposes to undertake and must | i 
invited for Posts of ASSISTANT- | be submitte er than May 2lst la ppixal TOLLEGE & sie Secs — 
) ! to h Englisch in Egyptian Government — ee \' for 8 = ) 
Secondary Schools PV ROEREL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- | wilit ( 
Candidates, who should be between 24 and 3! years LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, | H 
of ag 1 ia Ur it preferably in] ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8S.W.15. DEMONSTRA- |} ——— —— en 
s) and should has exp i of teaching in| TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- | LOXHAM SCHOO SCHOLARS 6s 
¥ Schools Diploma in Educa jon le iv thle. TON, W. 14. Chairman, ©. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. B" , 
£6.450 (about £451), with biennial | principal Miss FB. EB. Lawrence For information | ‘ ' 
iner t of £6.45 concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the | eo, t \ 
Non-r Contract thi years Yoard of Education apply to the Secretary. | HEAD-MASTI i ~ 
4 n for journ to Kgvpt PEER te Rares Rees _ Od son seein I emcees S. 
I lars at orm of pplicatio nay ln “< | > FIFE] \ t x } 
i i und Form tf Apy ’ ‘3 | NSTEAD of Meat— What Mise Cather 1: RR ADFI D ¢ 4 Ex : held 
obtained from the Director, Egyptian Education Office ; ; - ; ; ‘ 4 , : 
89 Vict Sée canine 8. t M.c.A., Thursday, May 12th, at 3.45 nd“ Var yg , tation 
a coals tania Shc assis eth ae sf cose Veins,” by Mr. Eustace Miles, at 6.15 p.n the | 5 hn 3 
, alo iandos Street, Charin ss im ot S3l EXUIDIt try | 
fsetay oMNistRy or Epucatios eee re ea ne the s tr Berk 
y) . | TS 
Apr tior ar invited or tl following posts in ( )' EEN’S HALL, Langham Pla e, W.1 | VELETON Ct : Mat 
Eevotian G ament Girlie’ School Sole Less¢ Messrs an Hl & Co i siti ts: ° ea 2 s = 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES to teach English Sunday Evenings May Sth, 15th, 22nd 1695 to £1 : and af the 
KINDERGARTEN MISTRESSES ( WINARASADASA, M.A., i= ot 
Candidates should be between 25 and 34 years old an Vice-President Theosophical Society :— b= _ - 
mus? ha ‘perience in teaching PHE DIVENI VISTON | )! LN CLOSE SCHOO! HELIPENHAM, 
For poss (a) they shonld have University qualifi Admission Free. Tickets 6d... Is., 2s. Gd., 5s.. from | 
cations and Diplomas in Teaching, and for posts (b)] Box Office ant” Le ,* 23 Bedford Square, W.-C. 1. | an Ex , Six s \ " 
the Hig Certificate of the N tional Fro bel, Union. | = a : pupae Ye Pe } 4 t.14 
Sai csiace 5% 900 Kabod 7). Biennial Rove! HOLLOWAY COLLEGI Sune 14} 
hr | 0 r ra thir year \ Vniversity of Lond ) i 4 \ I Balt M.A t M : 
Wided or lodgi nvance in Liew thereof PrincipaL: Miss B.C) HIGGINS, B.A ——— sees wren vo : 
P rately ~ : The Michaelmas ‘Term commences on Thursd VONSI Em HOUS “HOO BENHILL-¢ 
or journey to Key nas } p ; , | | i SHIR ( t 
Ul ps ulars amd Fort tf Application may lx October 6th 1s. , The Colleg prepares W n ) SiA t aed ‘ 
obtained fr ithe Director, Egyptian Education Office Students for the London Degrees in Sciet vad Art sit ted uh ( 
39 Victoria ria St t London SW | Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and : sttent . 
- $$ —— | several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable f SH) “AoW 
HE ‘HE UNIVERSITY Ol MANCHESTER. | three years, will be offered for competition in March, | = 
1928, For further particulars, apply to the Secretary URHAM SCHOO! i XAMINATION 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION Roval Holloway », Englefield Green, Surrey 1) KIN Ss SCHOLARS! } 
Application e invited for t of SENIOR LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM |May 31 it t 14 on 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION ata wend of not less + BEDFORD PRYSCAL PRAINING COLLEGE, | i . t \ at For 
than £500 } nnum. rising to £600 Duties to com 17 Lansdowne Bedford.- Principal : Miss Stans | i t ( 2 
mer Sept r 29th Last date for applications | feld. Students are tran in this College to become | Dur I t 
my 19tl I sthess particul may be obtained from | Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over i Car H Master, 
Registrar, to whom alla tix ould be sent 3yrs. Fees £165 a year.—-For prospectus apply Secretar scl Hi Ip 


: eoncy fust Remington 
ucle “/ PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
The Reiniwgion Typewiiter Con Led. $62222_O WITH ORDER scien wontly py 


Head Officc: 100 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 3. 
ae a 2 = ou. wre oe owe ee 
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For sons of professional 
Healthy and beautiful 


JWELL 
4 men. 
situation on historic 


CASTLE, Surrey.— 
Fees from £60 p.a. 
ground. 





A NAVAL OFFICER.” 

a Containing in a concise form the regulations 
relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 15 years 
4 mouths to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to 
apply, & end a fuil illustrated description of life at 
the Collewe.—-Gieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “* Royal 
Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1 


JRAMLINGHAM 


“hE ow TO BECOME 





COLLEGE, SUFFOLK, 





Head-Master F. W. Stocks, M.A., New College, 
Oxford. Fees, £90 to £99 per annum. 
Six Entrance Scholarships, three of £60 and three of 


£40 per annum (and other awa 
on July 5th 

For Prospectus a 
Secretary 


rds) offered for competition 


d particulars, apply Head-Master or 





BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
held ou June 7th, Sth and 
Scholarships of £50, £40 and 
Head- Master. 


FING'S SCHOOL, 
k examination will be 
Oth, for three Entrance 
£30. For particulars apply to the 

s “HOOL, CAMBRIDGE Scholarship 
| Pk Examination June 7th and &Sth, 1927. Four 
£50 and a number of Exhibitions will 
must reach the HBEAD-MASTER 
are 





scholarships of 
be offered intrie= 
before May South, 





\ ALVERN.—St. Cuthberts Prep. School for Boys, 
a | 7 acres, facing Link Common, Piaying Field, Swim- 
ming Bath, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Inclusive 
terms 1. BE. Healey, M.A. and 8. 


* HILL S ¢ 





HOOL, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An examination will be held on May 26th, 27th and 
28th, when several Entrance Scholarships will be offered 
for ——s to candidates between the ages of 12 
wnd 14!) years. Emoluments of a nominal value are 
nttached to these Scholars hips; such emoluments may 
be increased at the discretion of tle Governors up to a 
maximum of £120 per annum according to (1) the stan- 
dard of attainment of any candidate and the promise 
shown by him, and (2) the financial position of the 
parents. Candidates who do not win Scholarships may 
be accepied for admission to the School without further 
examination provided that their work is of suflicient 
merit 


Por further information apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill 





School London, N.W. 7. 

Ss" EDMUNDS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. Fine 
r healthy situation. High ground overlooking City. 
‘Twenty acres of playing flelds. Separate Junior School. 


Army, &c. For prospectus 
\., Head-Master. 


versities, 
Burnside, M 


Preparation for Un 
write to Rev. W. PF. 


ql. 
WO 


To Com 





PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


emorate the 1,300th Anniversary of the 


school two additional Entrance Scholarships value £50, 
will be 
Roys 


izth and 13th. 
January Ist, 
M.A., Head- 


open for 
must have 
Full particulars from 8. M. 


competition on July 
been under fourteen on 
‘Toyne, 













SNOAKS st HOOL, | K ENT.-—Head-Master: J. A. 

Walker, M.A. (ate House Master Oundle Sch.). 

Incl. Boarding and Tuition Fees £88 Kentish, £100 yr. 
other Boy ’rospectus and Photo., apply SECRETARY. 
JHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 

, ratory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 





pa 
KN. College. Head-Master H. ¢ 
j UCBKDE N Powers, Huntingdon, 


in extensive crounds. Home Boarding School 
Boys. Ch. of BE. Good education 

ical culture individual 
Moderate inclusive terms, 


Barber, M.A. (Oxon.). 





Country mansion 






Miss Courtena 





Hrs: me School on 
Hs tem 


irs. un 


little children, connected 
AL ambrells’ school at Ditchling.— 
’ *, Redhill, 


To SCHOOL small bevs and girls. Entire charge 
i) » ed ition References.— Miss 
whit ts fs Hants 





YUSSEN 











i ule, llome School for a_ limited 

©) wamber of litt irls and boys. Uspecially adapted 
r children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 

j ie Ml Holli high lds, Cro iwh, Sx. 


HOX LS AND COLI EGES 








(ALDI MRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE,—Climate 
Co ivy i md sunny. <A Hoarding School for 
riris Out 1 Pubii hool linea, Preparatory School 
ior git tol irs vol for girls 13 to 
Ih yeur ’ ~ ndon, Crewe, 
Liverpool, I ! 
oe HOLLAND SCHOOL, CLARENCE 

mATt N.W. 3 
Iwe } ms will } , 1 for mapetition in 
ii virls of s nt merit 7 ent them- 
Apply i tress, at the School 
ONHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


b IGHPIEL Li 
Principal, Misa WALLIS Private 
School for Gi he} Wi atford 616 


Residential 


{ ANSDOWNE House. Swanage Board vol for 








4 wi trar from Hampste Principal, Miss 
Conder Clas i Tripos. Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, 
Thore red on mod, lines. Pupil’s prep. for advd, 
exam. and j t Univ. if req De auitiful sit. over 
looking | Good rden. Net-ball, Tennis, Bathing. 
i INDOR HENHILI -ON: “SEA. Residential school 

4 for Gir nd Junior H eriooking 
t Cha utiiul grounds and fe 
sound ¢ in healthy surrount ling ul att 
i : \r nd Langu 

! { I a. 2 man, 








R. Stawell Brown, M.A. { 








INGHOLT SCHOOL, 
4 PARSON'S MEAD, 
irom Miss Elliston or Miss F. 


HINDHEAD, has joined 
ASHTEAD. All particulars 
M. 5. Batchelor. 


WORTH PAKK 
su SSEX, 





MOUNT COLLEGE, 


\ ILTON 

4 THREE BRIDGEs, 

CHURCH — 
IRLS 

(Found ed 187 1.) 


A FREE SCHOOL FOR 


Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A, 
Yor details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 

to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Kev, A. G. Sleep, 

Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4, 


— 


PUBLIC RESIDEN TIA AL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


Head-Mistress : 











H ATF ELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


114 acres. Fully equipped School 
stall. Easy access to London, 


itfully situated. 
Large 


Deligt 
Buildings. 


Head-Mistress : Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 





ermouth, Cumb. (near Keswick). 
Girls. Unrivalled situation 
Principal, Miss Wheeler 


HELEN'S, Cock 
Boarding Sch. for 
ro charge if desired 





pur VYNE INH AMP" SHIRE, near BASINGSTOKE, 

Scholars hips for r girls between the ages 

14 Value from £60. Examination in May. 

’ roved school of the University of London. Matricu- 

lation and entrance examinations for women’s colleges. 
Residential only 


or mens apply HE AD. MISTRESS. 


Latrance 









Ppenon e: HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Founded 1850 


Th yrough Hducation for Girls 
(resident only). Principal: Mrs. f. M. KELLEHER, Ist 
Hons. French, Trinity College, Dublin. 





| 
Ww" ILLESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W. 10. 
Secondary School. Girls’ Brdg. and Day School, 





CONTINENTAL 


itzerland) Park Hotel. 
Tennis garas 





YPIEZ (Sw 


bw for excursions, 


Marvellous centre 
’en fm 12 frs. 





golf, 





Victoria- Baumgarten. 
hotel; very quiet ; 


Com- 


7. he Hotel Pension 
large 


fortable English family 


park, tennis, golf, 


V | ] | A RS w ex, Western Switzerland's 
48AL Ie ~~3 Sporting Centre. 4,500- 





6,000 feet above sea, SIMPLON LINE. Golf, = n-air 
phys. culture and swim. pool. Perfect ior rest. no 
noise or dust. English chaplaincy. Plenty of social 
and sporting entertainments. Resident physician. 
First class tennis. 
PALACE HOTEL, irom Frs. 18, full pension, gd. 
HOTEL MUVERAN from Frs. 16, full pension. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE from Frs, 10, full pension, 





ANGLAIS, 
Pub, Sch. 


Villars s Ollon. Run 
Men. Eng. cliente, 
Sch. Superb view of Mont Blane 
Midi. Own Tennis Courts, rng. h. 
and moderate. Cuisine excel. 


| OTEL CHALET 

by Oxford and 
Varsity, Army &Pub. 
Range and Denis du 
& c. water, ery com 





Q ITZERLAND.—-Heaith, tuition French.—Miss 
, Cotter, B.A # Pensée, Villars s/Ollon (4,000 ft.). 
7 J "ALPE FLEURIE,” 

4 Switzerland, 
Sun cure. Sports. 
supervised, Menmbe 


BEAU 
UP-TO-DATE HOME SCHOOL for 


from seven to ourte hn. Open air. 
Atensive playgrot 





Melle Seiler, Arveyes s/ Bex 
Open-air School in the mountains, 
Health and edueation caretully 

r of staff in England till May 15th. 





delicate children 
Sun cure Studies. 
Ail games, 











Hm Chinese Villars-Chesié-res, All Sports 
Comfortable family hotel, running hot and cold 
W pate 

Oo ME bovs, 10-15 La Clairiére. Villars 
Hi‘ Arveye Own tennis, own skating, running hot 
water in bedrootr j arning Freneh 


; aaa road y 
Mo and Mime, Gi: ler Estab. 9 vear 


SCHOLASTIC 


AGENCIES 


ets Ek ABOUT SCHOOLS AT 
P CONTINENS, and TUTORS 


MENTS, DOMESTIC HCONOMY 








HOME or on the 
* ESTABLISH- 
SCHOOLS, &c., is 


















given free of charge by M b SSHS. GABBITAS THRIN NG 
« CO., 368 ville S 
Regent 5878. Ed nai 
Messrs. Gabbitas, The & ¢ 
with nearly all School Prin \ 
will also | +? to Sup] ly infor sation abou stablish- 
men ’ iW ing in Secretarial Work, 
Agricultur m1 ‘Ho rticultt “NO CHARGES WHAT- 
EVEL MADE TO PARE} , 

SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, TUTORS for 
w ALL ES AMS 

Mess & J. PATON, having an up-to-date know- 
] ri Best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
trustworthy informat ! F e of the pupil, district 
preferred, and rough idea of f hould be given 

J & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.«. 4 Tel 5053 Central 





—t HOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
h dvice cor ‘ing the me suitable establishments 
tating their 
i] ality 


erni 
will be 
require men ts 


pr 


given iree oi charce to 

(kind of school, age 
e of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
, Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Strect. 
_ Telephone : Gerrard (2 lines). 
SCHOOLS,” the most compiete guide 


’ et At id 
poet irce Ss. 









Price 2s. Gd., 


Ss s LEI LL. Villars-sur-Ollon. | 








GOOD CTP OF Cf 
A a th as regards 
are , par ‘ 





Se 
TRAINED NURSES, &¢., 





St. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL VOR py 
k) DISEASES, —§ NORTHAMPTON. penta 
The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF | XETI R aides 


C.B.E. This Registers 


“1 Hospita! re 


























PRIVATE Vig virepinlg the UPPE : 
CLASSES of both sexe The Hosp 
(including a Seasile Home at Lla: 
Wales), and its numerous Villas are s1 
a thousand acres of park aud farm. \ 
without certificates sived x pa . 
Daniel F. Rambaut, D., Mot ri 
Telephone: No. 56. Dr. Ramba , air, 
pointine nt on Wednesdays at 39 U Street. y 
Telephone Langham 1827 — 
a 
__ PRIVATE TUITION, &. 
( \OACHING for Matriculation, Common hon. 
ete fuslividual Tuition y x r, 
Preparatory for boys from ¢ veg 4 ; 
Westbourne Terrac wW.2 Padd. 8571 > 
(SHILDREX TOO DELICATE 1 RETUps 
ORDINARY SCHOOL RECEHIN ANY T 
Abundant food, sunshine, sea air, outdoor study 
play in private fichd, daily baths, br renewed hea 
and educational progress Roys 6-12. Girl ~ 
Doctors certificate required (no r consup 
tives). Phot: Princi he East B 
Hastings 
— 
| ag 1ON.— CHAS SEYMOl ives privgs 
lesson PU BOLIC SPEAKING () ey mn 
VOICE CULTURE, BREATHING.— Studio, 4 and. W 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRIT!I NG, &e, 


tAKN to Write Articles and 








| I 
4 














you learn; booklet 
| (Dent. 85). 15 Victoria Street, S.W 

—_—$—$—$— 

N ISS E. BERMAN. — Shorthand, Typewriting 

a Translat jons.-—52 Rupert St., Piccadill 

YONALD MASSEY, Literar Ageut. Good i 

w &e., required. Send stamp for prospectast 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, I ion, S.W.1 
—. 


POEMS WANTED 


{ONG 
s 

The composer of 
other famous songs Is 
number of good lyrics 
Send MSS. to Box 117 


“Swing Me Higher Obadiah” an 
prepared 
with I 
Maurice Scott, 102 Charing ( 


to consider ; 


iew to setting tor 








Road, Londen, W C. 2 , 
FIVYPEWRITING MSS. lod pel 1,000 words, ca 
copy Sd. Promptness a aceuracy guarant 
Marion Young. (BE) 5 Rameaden Roa ‘I Balham, SW 
5 hig mee Prool-reading Revi m.—MSS 
1.000 words : carbon copy, 3d 1”) wor 


pet 
Hill, 
ITERARY Typewriting 

4 MSS. ls. per 1.000 word 
Bis N. McFarlane (€), 44 E} 


GARDE NING 
“it AZY PAVING, Walling and Roc! 
cs from Quarry. Sundials. Bird Bat! 


prices.—Rhymney Quarries, 18 


* AXIFRAGES,—50 diff. named, 2is.; 
aQ pad. List sent. Mrs. MeMurtrie, Manse 


Miss Monks piehene ugh, B 





















TOURS, 
MAKE St R Ke OF PERFECT WEATHER | 
ee gy by taking a CRUISE in th 


Patil & \ MEDITERRAWNEA! 
4on the fine liner S58. NEPTONIA (10,000. tor 


&e. 





Mm Yo 


















specially built ft um cruise 
fo hygypt, Corfu, Co \ Atl 
Greck Islanas, Crete, RI Cy} ! Dalinatia 
and ttaly 
May 23 t Jun 5 ] lavs f 3 
July 11 to July 24 14 £21 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 17 it aa, 
*Sept. 1 to Sept. 10 1s £2 
** Sept > to Oct. 18 4 
* Athens, Greek Islands, Dalma Iliad 
** Athens, Rhodes, Cypi 1 tine, } Malta, 
&e. (° Koights of St. John” ¢ 
OTHER FINE MEDITERRA N ISES WRERLY 
Spacious single and doul cabins only ith he 
steads--no upper bert! Cal Dall Sports 
Deck, English Lil i Hot de Luxe 
Standard Only t ti ¢ ideal 
number for pleasure cruis st compan passen 
are British. Hlustrated wramn abi H 
servations from ITALIAN S STE TOURIST OFFICE, 
lég Waterloo P = ts t W.l 
(Regent 7 3 “lin ), « incipal Steamship Agents 
\ must have a Car. We 
\ t t up ra obtainabh 
Wi Oklet, the contents will convince 
you ( wey Piccadil 








FOR THE 
OOD CUP OF COl iki We hai 
sone 7 snd 


TABLE, 


_ Ke. 





i al. per ! Si 

Ib. Ce =F Gd. | Herty 
ICED COFPFER 
imer Beverage, Refreshing and Invigorating 
tk lage Paid on Pa tf 5 Ibs. ¢ u 
U.K. 
city oO} LONDON COFFEE CO 
1) LE AD NHALI 


STREET, E.( 








AM Gl = E esham wn. Send 
2 bundk 120 suds, 5/3. Sure to plea 
Ask for price 
AVON FRI 1" st 





EVESHAM, 


PPLY, 
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simmer. “Ff 
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— 
— | AN APPEAL TO READERS OF THE “SPECTATOR” || 
, |TO HELP A GOOD CAUSE, WORTHY OF SUPPORT. | 
:« 
DOGS’ PROTECTION BILL. || | THe SHaFTEsbury Homes & 
" || | “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
Dogs may be saved | | aie —I.< 
pely from the horrors of in| | FUNDS a NEEDED. li 
"ee | 2atrons 
Wi Vivisection this year. | THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. ! 
¢ esident : } 
ais : ‘| H.R. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Have YOU written to your M.P. ? | 10,000 pom ty et ino the Revel Navy, a d 
giz | Mercantil wuarine lany nundreds have } 
tr ce ' | emigrated to the British Jominl a 
Int a } 3,590 Girls hi: e tr mall toc Wivcaciald | ilies ) 
ly: 4 ° ’ . ° | tc 
aoe Further particulars from the National Anti-  Chatewean and Treasurer = 
EP Ry Vivisection Society, 92 Victoria Street, SW.1. | Deans = er a alia CLAYTON, NTO ‘ CF 2 A 
sit | Director and Treasurer: The Hon. Stephen || Cha “Wow Sox Arethuse — Committee: Zs 
nh Coleridge. | | : F. BRIAN PELLY 4 
He | | | 184 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. sii 
' #H —— = = — 
| 
= _ | ne 
: RN JUST ONE POU 
1 whe FOR 103 YEARS akes a poor child away from the mis 
us : a mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
writing ee. SEN: ae — ae ae Pee ane in the country. You who know the 
= OVER 60,800 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED SINCE 1824. ek ce coe ae ae 
sion | COURAGE, SELF-SAGRIFICE AND HUMANITY , a ie pagers. 


mean to children who swelter in airless, 

















W. 1 were never more needed than to-day. 2 a Pl j 
Will you help the men who continually illustrate these qualities, Py ee SESLSRSE —se 
and who a pound for the 
take | ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER ? } 
mt i We neither ask for nor receive one penny from the State. f 
sien Will you do what every Briton should and become a 5/- Subscriber ? 
— to The Earl of Arran (Room 4) 
| rR > 1 yw . ‘re Pres re . + ~ 
carte scan oy ——— ee | Eira M.A., 18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 
SM ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
SS. kk Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. a a a eer 
cutal, New Revised Edition. —————————— a eee 


=| |THE HUMAN HAIR: | 


Why it Falls off or Turns Grey, and the Remedies. - - 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, INSURANCE ? 








aie i Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 

C4. | “Alopecia Arcata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” ¢ 
oo — Ce ee eee THE PRUDENTIAL 
nd “Everybody should read this little book.”—Scotsman. 


“The precepts he lays down for the management, preserva- OF COURSE. ! 


tion, and restoration of the hair are at once simple, lucid, 














































































































YOUR and convincing.”—Medical Record. 
AY Price 6d. from J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. og 37), 
tor 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 
os Consultations free. *Phone: ‘ooo “2215. ——— — 
liuatia | bias {i 
4 RE you buying on best terms ? Apples, Honey, |7JX\HE BAY HOTEL, Rhosneicr, facing the sea, I AVI YOUR OWN BOOK PLATE Your owa 
4 d Bacon a 1 Fruit AG Wholesale prices offers you comfortable resti quarters, excel- Arms, Crest, Mott oth ideas incorporated 
7 Quality guaranteed. Lists tree Empire Produce Co., | lent cnisine Sunshine, bracing climate First-class | Artistic and original work trom £2 2s, 3} men nt 
4 Canada Honse, Bristol golf. Tennis, boating, fishing. Electric light all rooms. | free—Henry B Ward, 57 Mi vt mer St., London, W. 1. 
, — a A. * * * Tel, 18 —e a =e 
Malt oe en —— 5 7 
\ —_ oT , paid ny AN 5 ae ae he Bridge of J brok by tho 
HOTEL DIRECTORY rs ecieed hme aaa ; ara an aah : M* t is father Pleas ‘ t “ap 
tad “ALY AYS STO PAT A TRUST HOUSE for comiort, | Miss Sinith, Low Green House, Thoralby by sendin fa itt to th ALENAN DR Vor PHAN Ah. 
1 : “ . bata ae = — ——— —- ric eceives at ca or thy hild rot 
Sports cleanliness and good cooking at a fair price. Full EAN FOREST. SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beau- parts of the A. £40,000 ere needed 4 ‘ tn ies 
Luxe tariff list, guide and map, post free, from Trust Houses, | titul Holiday Home (600 ft. up); 70 rooms ; Fine canine’ gaa “see ‘Lord 4 
deal Ltd 53 Short’ s Gar lens, London w C2 5 acres: billiards: motors, garage; 60s. week; pros iean “hagas i i Mar 
Mato K Sane ilev’s. t the Lea a ngand Lares , “tt Mudre pectus.— Littlecte in House, Little lean, Glo Bemeses tances SSAA 
i t. 185 60 bedrms, Write Illus, Prospectus jp to stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St os PAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, A 
FICE, *Phone Matlock ‘17 ‘Grams *“Smedile “ Matlo 7 \ George's Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, WwW also kinds of Shetland Ww rolli hand-knittedd 
= } OO r Coll R T ~ SIDMOUT! Hh oe 5s. 6d. a day; other meals by arrangement; Bedroom personally for you by expert kt from ft real 
gene i ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf course: | Only 4s. a day sf Sf, COSY Native Wools, AT SHE rt ‘ND PRI ne fa 
We Matnificent sea views every room: excellent cuisine, = — se th an shop prices Send postcard ft os trated 
nable chet ; « light ; gas-fires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, MISCELLANEOUS booklet to 8.39, Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Y« etlands, 
ivinee shops, churches. Good safe bathing ; shady garden. Good - panes ihoe ; ee noha eta Re ee ne meee 
addilly garages, Comiortable car for hire. Summer and winter A = al —s NG.— Have poe Be Ose ” i EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
seasons ite for illustrated booklet. Te $j ” 4 ostumMes, «C., — oa a 2, Jaines St.Ts ed D »t 246, Storno ¥, Scotland, 
— = penee ome. Wi rite f rillu trat dt oklet. Tel : 189 Sidmouth. our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs AV irec vx: St. Twes - sis. — _ 2 - 
$i ” Sve cemakenen ne ie free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or | py y AI, SHETLAND "AND FAIR ISLE TWEEDS 
28 LANCASTER GaTER, LONDON, W. send garments for free estimate.—London Turning R! wide .7s, 6d. per vard Patterns Fre ; 
= Very pleasantly situated overlooking Ryde Park, Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardimore Road, ecicth. Ghetiand Wosiee Sivamnens. Orkney 
Arison Bpack us public rooms chi armingly furnished, N.16. We collect. ‘Phone: Clissold 4777 i PN me x sepia euniete On ih ie 
nds Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Night Porter. STA PAI ACW BG PPrS POT AT WT TerT SO LEY 
A Old) Bought.—t 07s toot! \ ; 5 est or irket, mes 
B senme from 34 | gns weekly, and from 12s, 6d. per day. R “A RTIPT LAL Teeth ( Id) Boug n P to 7 S. per es “QEY) YMOUR” GOLF BALD. Finest om ¢ ‘ . . 
‘otels Paddington 617 (Manageress, 8083.) £\& pinned on Vulcanite ; 12s. on Silver; 15s. on Gold ; marking, maximum flight and durability guaran 
- nee: mene BO entre oH - . £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not ac- | teed. Direct to public, 15s, doz., post free. Mone 
perry |: {Ole Nn | STONE the Carlton, ‘The Leas, tirst “¢ lass cepted parcel returned post free Satisfaction gua funded if not satisfied 4, Seymour, 68 Cheapside, B.C.2. 
e hotel facing sea. From 24 guineas. Private ] anteed.—S. Cann & Co.. 69a Market St.. Manchester SPS pats 
Suite < nne % ons " . — 
ting I nc EMR i Bi erin Poet RTIFICIAL Teeth Wanted, any kind. Highest prices | CYOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FRTES, &e. 
» the ia NVEKN ESS, The Palace Hotel.—Charming Situation | ¢ paid, Please send or call to E. Lewis, 16 Waverley Ss Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery; beautiful 
i verlooking River Ness. Every comfort; central } Road, Bournemouth colouring; big profits —Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. 
eat age 4 r liver Ness. Speci . : : “gs Tit ' “ ' , 
beatin: r —— an ly poe din hus eee VOCK ROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate 8,” Lindfield, Snasex 
ee ee — Pp Manageress. / except by using Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible ama “ pee eRe 
| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List| remedy, Tins Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from sole ‘TAMPS.—Wanted, old collections, accumulations 
(gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the | makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, | } or on covers. Submit, stating price. Mose 
People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd.—| or Chemists, Boots branches, Stores, Larger size for | varieties for sale. 100-page catalogue freo,— Bridger 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St, George’s House, 193 Regent St., W, 1. | export, lower rates, Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, Lonion, W,0, 2 
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B. T. BATSFORD’S 
NEW BOOKS 


SPANISH ART 


An Introductory Review of Archiiecture, Painiing, 
Sculpture, Textiles. Ceramics, Woodwork and 
Meialwork 

nd Monograph prepared by the 

in conjunction with B. T. Batsford. 

CONTENTS : 

ART (Introd.), by R. R. ‘TArLock. 

ARCHITECTURE, by Roya. ‘Tycier. 

PAINTING, by Six Cuarces Homes and II. Istierwoop Kay, 

SCULPTURE, by Grorrrey Wess. 

TEXTILES, by A. FP. Kenprickx. 

CERAMICS, by Bernaro RackHam and H. 

WOODWORK, by Rerxarp BEVAN. 

METALWORK, by Pevro ve ARTINANO. 

Containing of 280 illustrations in colour and mono- 

chrome. Quarto (12!in. by 9iin.), bound in cloth, gilt. 
PRICE £2 2s. net. 

monograph—CHINESE 





Being the Sec: 
BuRLINGION MAGAZINI . 


Van pe Pur. 
upwards 


The first Burtincron MAcazint 
ART —was seld out within a few weeks of issue, and the 
premium. The second monograph, now 
manner with SPANISH ART, a 
subject of great interest, which, hitherto, has not been 

lequately presented in attractive form, 

the volume is produced in the finest style and it is no 
exaggeration to say that in point of value it compares not 
unfavourably with some recent art books issued at double 


“" BARLY 
FLEMISH PAINTINGS 


THE RENDERS COLLECTION AT BRUGES, 
EXHIB ITED AT BURLINGTON HOUSE, 1927. 
With an Introduction by 
G. HULIN DE LOO 
And Notices by Epovuarp Micitet. 
illustrated | fuli-page plates on 


work Is how 


1 at 
announce, deAls in like 


! 


by twenty-five 
Japan paper (six in facsimile colour and nineteen in photo- 
gravure) of recently discovered masterpieces of Flemish Art, 
with 134 pages of text. 

Quarto (13in. by 10in.), paper wrappers. Price £3 3s. net; 
1 in cloth, gilt, £3 10s. Net. 

Che Edition is strictly limited to 300 copies, the profits 
from the sale being devoted to the Ghent Museum. 
LIFE IN REGENCY & EARLY VICTORIAN 
TIMES (* THE AGE OF THE DANDIES ”) 


Splendidls 


or, bout 


ri it of the days of Brummell and D’Orsay, 1800-1850. 

+ y E. Bervsrorp Cuanceru x, M.A., F.S.A. A companion and 
u e Anther’s “* The i8th Century in London.” 

Containn i illustra tions in hali-tone atter famous contem 

porary arti nd from photogri saat including many full page 

plates an frontispiece in colour wrge 8vo, cloth, gilt, 


A SHORT. HISTORY OF ART FROM PRE- 
HISTORIC TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY 


For the use of student and general readers. Translated from 
the French of Dr. Anpre Burm. Edited aud enlarged by R. R. 
Partock, editor of “The Rurlington Boga ne.” With 334 
illustrations in halftone and line. Large &vo, cloth, gilt, price 
Zils. 1 
\ vivid and graphic record of man's artistic achievement 
throughout the age The wealth of ilustration alone should 
ve work to all art lovers and students. 
vr 
I HE AR’ r AND CRAF T OF GARDEN MAKING 
} i ut M ON L.S., and 1} Prrxtice Mawson, 
F.RALBLA h edition re-arranged and much enlarged. Con 
tai ' illustrated by 514 plans, sketches, and photo 
ly e plates, m colour, <arge 4to, art 


‘ £3 15s net 
ENG Lisi DECORATIVE 
THE RENATSSANCE 
By M | , of * De itior and Furnit 


im bee ( ! eo a complete rvey ots Hed orna 
mer h to the th century 1} —— i plate 
jror 1 ot ph m 1 drawings, tohe mid 
contemporary ! oO, Cloth, grit, wr 30s 


PLASTERWORK OF 


illustrated Prospectuses and comprehensive Cataloque of 


Publications on the Fine and Decorative Arts giralts on 
application, 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD... Publishers, 
91 High London. 


Holborn, 


SrkaicGur inv Sons, Ltp 


Su Covent 


Priated by W. 
Garden, | 











08 and 99 Fetter Lane, 





| Mess rs. LON GMANS ; LIST | T 


TALKS ON TOC. H. 


THE SMOKING FURNACE AND 
THE BURNING LAMP 


Edited by the Rev. P. B. CLAYTON, M.C., Padre of Toc. H 
Vicar of All Hallows, Barking-by-the-Tower. ; 

‘ith Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. 6d, 
Cloth, 4s. 


A QUAKER SAINT OF CORNWALL 
ae «ig tye ee 


With Illustrations in Colour by Mrs. Cayley Robinson and 
in Black and White by E. W. Oldham. 8vo 10s. Gd. ne 


By JOHN G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
and the Various Hybrids.” 
With 10 Collotype Plates and 25 other Illustration 
Medium 8vo. 
Limited Edition of 1010 copies. 32s. net 
* it contains many beautiful photographs and drawin that 
the eye with longing.”’—-Daily News. 


LAND, SEA AND AIR 


Reminiscences of MARK KERR, Admiral R.N. Major- 
General R.A.F. (Retired). 
With lilustrations. 21s. net. 
“Written in an easy and entertaining style . . refresh 
their good-humoured attitude to life in ge eneral.” rhe O 


THE STUDY OF WAR 


For Statesmen and Citizens 











Author of “‘Rhododendrons 











Edited by Major-General SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B 
ith Introductory Address by — OUNT GREY Of} 
FALLODON, K.G. 8vo. 10s. €d. 
“One of the best works yet publis hed 1 on the c ce and 
of war.” Daily Mai ni. 
A Study in Criminal Psychology 
By ANDREAS BiERRE, Doctor of Lav Transiated from 


the Swedish by LE. CL ASS EN, M.A., M. RR. S.L 8vo. 9s. net 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF 
EUROPEAN etree 


By G. P. GOOCH, D.Lit., F.B.A. 7s. 6d. 


A book which should be on everyone’s shelf.” Da ly Teleara 


THE ENGLISH PUBLIC “HOUSE 
AS IT IS 





By ERNEST SELLEY. 8vo. 5s. net 


ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 
AND DIGEST, 1927 (The) 


Being a Classified Register of Charities in or available 


for the Metropolis 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS 


36s. net 











E. L. INCE, 


By M.A., D.Sc. 
With Diagrams. 


Royal 8vo 





TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, F.R.S., and 
F. G. DONNAN, C.B.E., fF Rs. 


SPECTROSCOPY 


By E. C. C. BALY, C.B.E., F.R.S 
With Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Volume Il. 8vo. 18s, net. 


NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. net each. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF RODERIC FYFE 


By JOHN OXENHAM. 


THE COUNTERFEITS 
By MARJORIE STRACHEY 
“A delicious book—read it.”-—The Observer. 
AN ALE-HOUSE GUEST 


By JOAN YOUNG. 


THE INNER NUMBER 


By F. CHENHALLS WILLIAMS. 
“A vivid and graphically written tale.”’"—-Mont tandard. 


MEARHAM 





By W. LEONARD BUXTON 
©“ There ts about tl whole book a sincere Ik for tl En 
countryside.’ The Tin tere Supplenent, 


PEARL AND PLAIN 
By ACEITUNA GRIFFIN 


An excellent story, well told.’ 


~ LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


Reading Mers 
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No. 5,159.] WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1927, [Price 6p. 
| ' 
| ENJOY the Music from London, 
Paris or Berlin with the 
REES-MACE Portable Set 
HE Rees-Mace Wireless Set will play 
wherever you place it, indoors or outside 
: it will even play as you carry it about. 
This is the set of the future, handsome and 
portable. The set with mo earth wire, no aerial 
wire, no outside wires of any kind. The set that 
gives perfect reception instantly anywhere, pure 
in tone and full in volume, from the Cone Loud 
Speaker embodied in it. 
THE NEW ‘“SUPER-FOUR” 
F ° On the new “ Super-Four ” Daventry, Radio Paris 
THE and Berlin are clearly received at full Loud 
Y Speaker strength in London—even while 2LO 
REES-MACE itself is working ; short wave stations are received 
EZANUFACTURING CO., LTD. at extreme range. — ae 
, ‘ ‘ Demonstrations (without any obligation) gladly 
39a Welbeck Street given in your own home or office. 


London, W.1 
Telephone: Mavfair 2758 An illustrated folder describing these wonderful 
— ayfair 375 Rees-Mace Sets will be sent post free on request 
Paris : 


2 1. " — « 3 6 evrprp om, 90 , _ 
hecitiatne. a5 Mine Ol Mab 2, 3 and 4 VALVE MODELS THE ‘‘ SUPER-FOUR” VALVE 


16 GUINEAS to 25 GUINEAS MODEL 35 GUINEAS 
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’ In fairness to yourself— 
H e 
| see this car. 
i } 
i OWER, luxurious appointment and = 
1 ample accommodation—all these com- 
9/20 H.P. 2/3-Seater with Dickey bine to make the Humber 20/55 H.P. | 
Seat i = he : Six’ a car worth the most careful os 
9/20 HP. 4-Sester Tearer ... examination. Humber Quality—that atten- 
9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Saloon... $322 70 {| — ENAuulialuoll. lillie Q , Pow | 
15/40 H.P. 5-Seater Tourer ... £62000 : ion to small constructiona eras anc T 
15/40 H.P. 5-Seater Saloon ... ‘£83500 : refinement of finish which have earned ° 
15/40 H.P. 5-Seater Landaulette £835 0 0 for Humber productions their world-wide 1 
20/55 H.P. — pe soe ee reputation—will convince you that _ this - 
20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. an -Seater 
Vesleon and Landauletto ... s94000 | must be your car. 
20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. 5/7-Seater ( 
Saloon Limousine on long Mt 
wheel-base chassis ... £1,05000 Tu 
FRONT WHEEL BRAKES ave now Standard me 
Fitting on all 9/20 H.P. Cars. Models ere 
' available for immediate delivery. Co 
li 
Dunlop Tyres Standard. pe " 
P = ; j 
: a ent i 
_ HUMBER LIMITED @ggpl S=aq [ | 
COVENTRY. a —_— &s Po 
West End Showrooms: Humber House, —“F de 4 
94 New Bond Street, W. 1. (4) <) Bo 
iz Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn q) : 
> Viaduct, E.C. 1. y 
euememcx' Service Depot and Repair Works: J) 
<< ‘ Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. eae 
: _ si 
oe EE Sei a ee 7 — Mo 
yo **Praised by all q V1 
Y who drive ys a 
y them’ j h 
Yy Make Humber your choice and y ; * 
4% know what car satisfaction is. j = 
CAR MART can supply any Z 
Model on Deferred Payments to Yy 
suit the purchaser’s convenience 
and will make the highest 
allowance for a used car in Part r 
Exchange. me 
8 Bb Brilain’s Triumph : 
BEST DELIVERIES -_ , Ur 
As London Distributors, CAR MART A great friend, gloriously de- sin 
are in a position to give immediate or once > 1999 lw ic Prvende .* , 
sosthees dikeemr ad at ode pendable, luxut iously comfortable; Th 
powerful engine, four - wheel int 
SEE CAR MART FIRST hydraulic brakes, Dunlop  ballcon a 
46-50, PARK LANE, W.1 tyres — the Triumph ‘fifteen.’ in) 
Grosvenor 3311 (5 lines) Sal CAD T mm LOK 9/2 C.. " ifle 
Saloon £495, Tourer £395, 2/3 Seater : 
oat EUSTON RD., £395 ° ille 
-W.1 (CM 2000 pc ag 
—— ‘ Write for details and terms and the name = 
of our nearest demonstrator, cbse 
ser 
un 
: to 
or 
rej 
Leven Vv + 
= Triumph Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry. Lendon, Leeds and Manchester. : 
or~ TRIUMPH MOTOR CYCYES. FROM £37 10s. or £9 7@, DOWN. we 


pubis? off 











